





Of all menthols: 


Carlton 


is 
lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 
Look at the latest U.S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling cigarettes 



























































far mg./ mcotine mg / 
cigaretle cigarette 
Brand P Non-Filter 27 17 
Brand C Non-Filter 24 1.5 
Brand W 19 1.3 
Brand S Menthol 19 1.3 Carlton 
Brand S Menthol 100 19 1.2 Menthol 
Brand W 100 18 1.2 MENTHO, 
Brand M 18 11 1 mg. tar 
Brand K Menthol 17 13 pa 
Brand M Box 17 1.0 eg 
Brand K 16 1.0 sew 
Other cigarettes that call (SE) 
. 6s %9 
themselves low in “‘tar 
AR 7 
tarmg./ nicotine mg / 1 MG 
cigarette cigarette NICOTINE 0} i PER CiGare TT¢ 
Brand D 15 1.0 PER CiGare TTE 
Brand P Box 14 08 
Brand D Menthol! 14 1.0 ne Components com, 
Brand M Lights 13 08  EUrately Caljeg ‘tar. monty but 
Brand W Lights 13 09 
Brand K Milds Menthol! 13 08 Carlton 
Brand T Menthol 11 07 i. 
Brand T "1 06 tt, Filter 
Brand V Menthol aN __08 2 mg. tar 
Brand V 11 07 
Carlton Filter | *0.2 
Carlton Menthol a *0.1 
Cariton 70 “4 *0.1 


(lowest of all brands) 
*Av per cigarette by FTC method 


No wonder Carlton is the fastest growing of the top 25 brands. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. | Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; Filter: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine; 
Carlton 70's: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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Daniel J. Jarackas, Sr., Certified Public Accountant & Partner 
Carabell, Bockneck, Straka and Jarackas, Southfield, Michigan 





They became more confident, 
outgoing, and learned to 
communicate more effectively- 


through the Dale Carnegie Course. 


@ “I liked my job, but felt I needed more confidence to 
handle the added responsibility my boss gave me,” says 
Juanita Cecil. “I knew I had to improve my ability to com- 
municate with my co-workers and our customers. I enrolled 
in the Dale Carnegie Course because some of our executives 
were graduates, and they recommended it. 

“In the Course, I gained more self-assurance. Now I'm 
more at case talking with people face to face, or over the 
phone. I learned how to express myself clearly and convinc- 
ingly. A number of people, including my boss, have noticed 
the improvement in me and told me so. 

“What I learned in the Course has had a positive effect on 

my relationships with people. I mix a lot more in social 
groups, and I’m not afraid to speak up.” 
@ Daniel Jarackas says, “I took the Dale Carnegie Course 
to do a better job of communicating my ideas to our staff 
and our clients. As a result, there has been a definite im- 
provement in the way I talk to both groups and indivi- 
duals. I express myself with greater strength and clarity 
and people are more interested in what I have to say. 

“I also developed a new inner confidence while taking 








Mrs. Juanita Cecil, Executive Secretary 
Stebert's Incorporated, Little Rock, Arkansas 


————— 


the Course. This has improved my attitude toward people, 
especially those in our office. Now, I take the time to under- 
stand their motivations. The result is better communication 
and a more congenial working atmosphere. In social situa- 
tions, I’ve learned to listen more closely to people, to take 
more interest in them. They like it, and it helps me to be 
more at ease with them. 

“All of the benefits I got from the Course have been well 
worthwhile. I'll be using them the rest of my life.” 


In the Dale Carnegie Course, vou learn how to make the 
most of your capabilities. This can add new interest and 
deeper satisfaction to your work, your social and family life 
Dale Carnegie training is offered in more than 1,000 U.S. 
communities, including all major cities; and in more than 50 
other countries. For more information, call toll-free (800) 
645-3466. In New York State, call collect (516) 248-5113 
Or write us 


WS DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 


) FRANKLIN AVEN ARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 11530 








CARTER, CLOUD, GART, ANGELO & SIDEY MEET IN PLAINS 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Correspondent Stanley Cloud first met Jimmy Carter some 15 
months ago while reporting for our “Candidates ‘76" series on the 
presidential hopefuls. Cloud flew to New Hampshire to join the Car- 
ter campaign because “it seemed a good time to take a look at an out- 
sider and a dark horse.” Though he arrived late one night at the 
Ramada Inn where Carter was staying, Cloud decided to touch base 
with Jody Powell, the candidate’s press secretary. He called a num- 
ber obtained from the room clerk. A sleepy voice answered in a soft 
Southern accent. “Mr. Powell?” Cloud asked. “No,” the still groggy 
voice replied. “This is Jimmy.” 

Cloud did not ask “Jimmy who?”—though many other Amer- 
icans often did in those days. None would today. After one of the 
most astonishing rises to power in the history of the republic, Jimmy 
is less than a month away from being sworn in as President. He was 
a natural choice as TIME’s Man of the Year. Nevertheless, as always, 
TIME’s editors made the selection only after reviewing the events of 
the past year and discussing the newsmakers who shaped those events. 
Then a contingent of TIME staffers disappeared from their regular of- 
fices and began working on the cover under cover. Secrecy remained 
the watchword, though we must agree that the only surprise would 
have been if we had not chosen Carter 

Carter is a familiar figure to many who worked on the Man of 
the Year project. Carter met for lunch with the Nation section in 
March 1975. Recalls Associate Editor James Atwater, who wrote 
this week’s cover story: “I saw a very agile and retentive mind at 
work.” Nation Editor Marshall Loeb, who edited the story, joined Car- 
ler on a campaign swing last January. “He was never glib,” say 
Loeb. “He had a phenomenal grasp of the issues.” Reporter-Re- 
searchers Eileen Chiu and Anne Hopkins steeped themselves in Car- 
ter’s background and closely followed his progress through the year 

To top off the preparation for the cover, Chief of Correspondents 
Murray Gart, Washington Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey, Correspondent 
Bonnie Angelo and Cloud interviewed the President-elect in his Plains 
home last week. Carter had been told by Powell three weeks ago that 
he was T|ME’s Man of the Year. His response: “Oh really? I hadn't 
given any consideration to that.” At the time, Carter's mind was pre- 
occupied with selection of his Cabinet. Much of his deliberation took 
place in his study, overlooked by a framed portrait that ran on the 
cover of TIME in May 1971—a cover that first focused national at- 
tention on the then Governor of Georgia 
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The Cover: Watercolor from life by Jamie Wyeth 
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ina way that few other people are rich. 


There are riches in this world more rewarding than money. 

Yet relatively few people ever acquire these riches for themselves. Many people have seen great 
works of art... but few have known the luxury of really appreciating fine art. Few have actually understood 
the vital scientific discoveries of our time, or the most important ideas from all the ages of mankind. 
And few have even suspected the meanings of mankind's most significant historical experiences .. . 

or penetrated for even a moment the magnificent enigmas of Nature. 
If these are things you would like to do — if these are riches you would like to possess — 


The Smithsonian Institution, 
through the magazine, Smithsonian, 
invites you to join us now, 
ina unique treasure hunt of the mind, 
the spirit and the senses. 


The very edge of stellar space. The in- 
terior of the smallest particles known to 
man. The seldom-visited storage vaults 
of great museums. The vast abyssal 
plain at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The depths of a rain forest in 
the Amazon Basin. The highest reaches 
of the precipitous Himalayas. 

These are but a few of the places you 
will journey with us each month, in the 
pages of SMITHSONIAN—searching with 
us for the answers to questions like: 


® Did continental drift bring about the 
demise of the dinosaurs? 

@ Is Jupiter not a planet at all—but a 
star that failed? 

@ Why did Columbus decide the earth 
was pear-shaped, not round? 

@ Will the lowly fungus prove to be one 
of our leading sources of energy in 
the future? 

@ What are the concepts of how Jesus 
Christ looked? 

@ What is being done to save our closest 
relatives in nature—the apes—from 
imminent extinction? 

@ Do the rituals and spells of Indian 
medicine men work to cure the sick? 

@ Why is U.S. agriculture not nearly as 
efficient as most of us always thought? 


With us, you will re-examine little- 
known episodes in American and world 
history. You will voyage with Drake 
aboard the Golden Hinde, and to the 
outer planets of the solar system aboard 
Pioneer 10. 

You will see magnificent medieval 
tapestries, ancient goldwork, elegant 
vases and paintings from early dynas- 
ties, the sumptuous diamonds that were 
once worn by Marie Antoinette, daz- 
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zling paintings and sculpture from all the 
schools of modern and traditional art, 
beautiful photographs of rare species of 
birds and flowers—and you will see all 
of these things (and more) in superb 
color, because each issue of SMITHSON- 
IAN is printed in full editorial color. 
SMITHSONIAN, in short, will bring you 
a unique experience of riches every 
month. There are many art magazines. 
There are many nature magazines. 
There are many magazines of the sci- 


Explore. Discover. Enjoy. 


Please begin my year's subscription to SMITHSONIAN Magazine, and 
enroll me as a National Member of the Smithsonian Associates. 


Bill me for $12.00 





Name 
Address 


City 


State Zip 


Smithsonian Institution 


Circulation Service * P.O. Box 8800 * Greenwich, Conn. 06830 
Please allow five to eight weeks to receive your first issue of SMITHSONIAN. 


ences, of history and of current affairs. 
But there is only one magazine that 
combines pictorial excellence, scientific 
accuracy, historical perspective and en- 
joyable reading with a broad spectrum 
of important knowledge as SMITHSON- 
IAN does. 


Travel program, discounts on books, 
and other benefits 

When you become a National Mem- 
ber of the Smithsonian Associates, you 
also become eligible for exclusive Smith- 
sonian trips and tours. You are entitled 
to discounts of 10% on books and gifts 
purchased through the Museum Shops. 
And, when you visit Washington, D.C., 
use of the Members’ Reception Center. 


All this—12 issues of SMITHSONIAN, 
travel opportunities, discounts and 
special reception privileges — 

is yours for only $12. 

To become a National Member of the 
Smithsonian Associates, simply send in 
the attached card today. Or, if the card 
is missing, return the coupon below. 
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The Paranoid Prisoner 


To the Editors: 

Re: your story on Howard Hughes 
(Dec. 13]. It is ironic that a man ca- 
pable of building and directing a billion- 
dollar conglomerate was the architect 
of such a pathetic paranoid prison for 
himself. However, his Christian aides re- 
semble piranhas more than Christians. 

Those of us who drink and smoke 
couldn't be any worse off than that 
wretched soul surrounded by Kleenex 
boxes and paper toweling. 

Donna W. Blue 
Birmingham, Mich. 


What a horror story! And the most 
frightening realization is that our soci- 





ety would drive a man to such desper- 

ate lengths to attain the right of every 
human being, the right to privacy. 

(Mrs.) Charlene Franklin 

Santa Ana, Calif 


How sad that one’s final reaction to 
the richest man in America is “poor. 
lonely, pitiful Howard Hughes.” 

E. Ries Myers 
Baltimore 


If Howard Hughes had been on the 
welfare rolls anywhere in the US. he 
would be alive today. 

Alexander J. Friedman, M.D 
Great Neck, N.Y 


Sometimes I wonder how a plain col- 
lege girl like me could ever possibly help 
a billionaire, but after reading the ar- 
ticle on Hughes, I feel that I could have 
done something for the poor old man. 

Carla Gaskamp 
El Campo, Texas 


Howard Hughes has been many 
things to many men—and women. But 
TIME’s cover portrait of the dying junk- 
ie billionaire seems to be stretching ar- 
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listic license rather thin by giving us not 
reality, the wreck, but an almost mirror 
image of Leonardo da Vinci's last self- 
portrait. 
David Douglas Duncan 
Mouans-Sartoux, France 





Blissful Dozing 

As with most analyses of hypothet- 
ical combat situations, your article con- 
cerning NATO's vulnerability to a Rus- 
sian attack [Dec. 13] dealt too much with 
machines and not enough with men. 

I recently returned from Germany, 
where I was a member of our renowned 
U.S. Army. I can honestly state that if 
Russia had decided to go with their blitz, 
we would have been extremely lucky to 
get out of the motor pool. 

When we went out for training we 
were often unable to coordinate even 
within the company. The larger the 
training exercise, the more confusion 
was evident. I have spent many blissful 
hours dozing in the back of an APC while 
the officers were off somewhere vainly 
attempting to figure oul where we were, 
where we were going and just what we 
were doing. For myself and my fellow 
soldiers, it was something to laugh at 
and shake our heads about. But certain- 
ly, it is no laughing matter. 

Kenneth D. Moore 
Irving, Texas 





Network Hustlers 

Thank God for a writer like Paddy 
Chayefsky, who wrote the script for 
Network (Dec. 13]. 

Do the network hustlers who believe 
viewer ratings and product sales are the 
total of TV acceptance ever wonder who 
the millions are who don’t watch and 
don’t buy? 

Jon Horner 
Gainesville, Fla. 


As I gaze into my crystal ball, I see 
Harry Reasoner singing the news with 
Barbara Walters tap dancing in the 
background. His rendition of “Earth- 
quake Kills Thousands” is No. | on the 
hit charts 

Ginette T. Hochman 
Morrisville, Pa 





Bowdlerized Bible 


It seems that nothing is safe from de- 
mythologization, secularization and, ul- 
timately, sanitation, Is there nothing to 
remind us that we need mystery in our 
lives, something to transcend the triv- 
ial, the ordinary, the mundane? 

The Bible [Dec. 6] is not a textbook 
Whatever else it may be. it does con- 


tain some of the most beautiful poetry 

in the language. Keep your bowdlerized 

Bibles to yourself. What comes next? 
Computerized confessionals? 

Laurie Brill Clark 

Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


The Bible needs to be reread, not re- 
written. 

B.W. Hughes 

Camilla, Ga. 


As if it mattered. Is anybody actu- 
ally reading it? 

A.T. Brown 

Corvallis, Ore. 





Stallone at School 


In your article on Sylvester Stallone, 
“Italian Stallion” [Nov. 15], your writer 
states that Stallone “landed a job as a 
bouncer in the girls’ dorm of The Amer- 
ican School of Switzerland.” Sylvester 
Stallone was never employed in any ca- 
pacity by The American School in Swit- 
zerland, also known as TASIS, which is 
probably the oldest and most highly re- 
garded American school in Europe. 

Lynn Fleming Aeschliman 
U.S. Representative, The American 
School in Switzerland, New York City 


Sylvester Stallone, who attended the 
American College of Switzerland from 
September 1965 to June 1967, is remem- 
bered here as a charming student who 
liked to upstage his peers. In 1975 he 
wrote that he hoped to “immortalize my 
two years at A.CS. by a script about 
some of the more colorful and roguish 
students. If ever filmed it may embar- 
rass some, infuriate others, but all will 
look back with bittersweet memories.” 

Thomas Majors 
American College of Switzerland 
Leysin, Switzerland 





Saving Our Lives 

TIME’s recent recognition of Dr. Al- 
exander Wiener’s pioneering work on 
the Rh blood factor [Nov. 22] prompts 
me to express my personal gratitude to 
this outstanding medical scientist. 

Twenty-nine years ago, Dr. Wiener 
delivered and transfused my brother and 
me, making us the first twins to benefit 


Time Inc. also publishes Fortune, Sroers hiustearto 
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the International editions of Time. Chairman of the 
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If toll roads are taking their toll 








on your business, consider Michigan. 


n Michigan, every single road, freeway, and street is toll free. For informatior 
= + ‘ 
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$ . Michi 
toll free, 800/292-9544 
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if this adve 


helps General Electric 
we shall all be 


a 


Es 


Now that Swissair is using the new DC-10- 
30s on its flights to North and South Amer- 
ica, Africa, the Middle and the Far East, 
we are less noticed in the skies and on 
the ground. 

Those runs have grown a good bit qui- 
eter: for the passenger, because the fuse- 
lage of the DC-10-30 is especially well 
soundproofed. And for the environment, 
because the DC-10-30 is fitted with the new 
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General Electric CF 6 engines. And those 
engines run quieter than any before them 

The reasons are many. The greater part 
of the air intake, the primary air stream, 
instead of going to the basic engine as it 
used to, passes through the outer engine 
jacket. In this way a very large volume of 
air can be accelerated even at relatively 
low plane speeds. In addition, the engines 
are fitted with ultra-modern soundproofing, 





rtisement 


sell more jet engines, 
the gainers. 


which helps eliminate those sound fre- 
quencies to which the human ear is most 
sensitive. The result is much more power, 
but much less objectionable noise. 

But the Swissair DC-10-30 routes these 
days are not only quieter, they're a good 
bit cleaner. Novel combustion chambers 
assure that the DC-10-30 shall leave no 
black smoke trails on takeoff, in flight or 
on landing. 
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When you have so much good to report 
of a thing, you don’t hesitate to recommend 
it to others. So Swissair would like to urge 
all airlines that have not yet done so to avail 
themselves of the new General Electric jet 
engines. 

And in that way to cut down on noise 
and help clean up the air again. 

For the good of us all. 








n LETTERS 
Read this and cry. | ©: 
a thereby saving our young lives. How do 


you say thanks for that? 
Robert J. Wendorf 
Austin, Texas 





No Whistle 


Much to my embarrassment, hurt 
and downright anger, I was appalled at 
your saying that I remember Gerald 
Ford whistling at me [Oct. 18]. I never 
made the remark, and never would say 
anything like it about our President. I've 
known the President and Betty Ford for 
many years. My last wish would be to 
embarrass the President and his family 
with such a foolish remark 

Mrs. Harold K. Weed 
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Froilan lives in the highlands of Her name? We don't know. We found 
Guatemala in a one-room hut with her wandering the streets of a large *. 
dirt floors and no sanitary facilities. city in South America. Her mother Genes uber Alles : . 

: . . ; The article “Genes iiber Alles" [Dec 
Labor there is so cheap that, for men is a beggar. What will become of 13] touches on, but does not really ex- 
like Froilan’s father, hard work and this little girl? No one knows. In her plain, the furor aroused by Edward Wil- 
long hours still mean a life of poverty. country, she’s just one of thousands son’s book, Sociobiology: The New Syn- 
But now life is changing for Froilan. doomed to poverty. thesis. The author gathered a monumen- 


tal array of facts relating to social 

development and synthesized from these 
on , : ; the beginnings for a rational explanation 
The world is full of children like these who desperately need someone | _ of social behavior. 


to care, like the family who sponsors Froilan. His critics, primarily the Sociobiolo- 
It costs them $15 a month, and it gives Froilan so very much. Now gy Study Group of Science for the Peo- 

he eaten baly. He cevuntunal o: H whe Beal wae ple, have indulged in a form of academic 
e eats regu arly. He gets medical care. Me goes to school. Froilan wnites vigilantism characterized by misrepre- 
to his sponsors and they write to him. They share something very special. | _ sentation, systematic distortion and per- 
Since 1938 the Christian Children’s Fund has helped hundreds of —_ a. bie earn. if core 
Dee ee gi : : and rigorously applied, are the antithe- 
thousands of children. But so many more need your help. Become a ce cf ccalalaan, Corccaadant and fs 
sponsor. You needn't send any money now — you can “meet the child welfare state; they indicate clearly, if 
assigned to your care first. Just fill out and mail the coupon. You'll receive correct, that our human faults and injus- 


the child’s photograph, background information, and detailed instructions | tices are the product of biological evolu- 


‘ ‘ : ° ; tion and that a mere change of environ- 
on how to write to the child. If you wish to sponsor the child, simply send iieak i web akg © a anything 


in your first monthly check or money order for $15 within 10 days. If not, We must recognize our genetic heritage 
return the photo and other materials so we may ask someone else to help. and work to overcome the weaknesses of 


Tale a Stee tr “Mant a chs ; — 7 this biological inheritance 
Take this opportunity to “meet” a child who needs your help. Some isp Ti Sualitag, bow Angeles Goats 


where in the world, there’s a suffering child who will share something Museum of Natural History, Los Angeles 
very special with you. Love. 

Man being the rationalizing creature 

he is, sociobiology was bound to hap- 


= pen. In a scientifically overdeveloped, 
For the love of a hungry child. spiritually underdeveloped society, why 
= oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee es es not a pseudo discipline to ease the pain 
Po. Verent J. Mills of conscience and individual account- 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help. 
Please send my information package today. 
OI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If 1 accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 
and other material so you can ask someone else to help. 
OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15. 
O I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $_———______ 


ability? It still sounds like a variation 
on the old predestination theme to me 
Pat Barlow 

Duxbury, Mass 


Edward O. Wilson may have over- 
stepped reality in extrapolating his the- 
ories to human societies, but Sociobiol- 








Name ogy stands as a magnificent catalogue 
of scientific phenomena, All behavioral 

Address biology is in his debt. 
Gary B. Ellis 
a. |e ary B. Ellis 


Northwestern University 


————— 
Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 2 
Evanston, Ill 


Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses |... 
available on request. 
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' Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 8) sere: teres re, tine & ie sina 
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You should be bright enough 
to know that when 
27,000,000 people 

call GTE their phone company, 
it’s aphone company. 


Hold the phone! 

To the people who buy 
6,000 different kinds 
of Sylvania lighting, 
GTE is clearly 

a lighting company. 





Communications /Lighting/ TV & Stereo/Industrial Products 
We're a lot of things toa lot of people. 


General Telephone & Electronics, One Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn. 06904 
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I'm Ji 
Car 


Just a year ago, he was walking up 
to men and women who did not know 
he existed, shaking their hands and 
drawling, “I'm Jimmy Carter, and I'm 
going to be your next President.” The 
notion seemed preposterous, and most 
political professionals were dead sure he 
did not have a chance—but none of the 
voters laughed in his face. He was such 
an engaging man—a trifle shy, for all 
his gall, and there was that sunburst of 
a smile that people would always re- 
member. Right from the start, he was 
perceived as being a rather different 
kind of politician compared with the rest 
of the field—as different in philosophy 
and tactics, it was to turn oul, as In per- 
sonal style. He not only knew what he 
wanted; he also sensed, at least in the 
primary elections, what the American 
people wanted 

The result was something of a po- 
litical miracle 

On Jan. 20 he will place his left palm 
on the Bible and raise his right hand 
Then, in the now familiar soft and even 
tones of south Georgia, Jimmy Carter 
52, will take the oath that will make him 

just as he was saying all along—the 
39th President of the U.S 

After all that has been said and writ- 
ten about him during a long campaign 
he is still an enigma to millions of Amer- 
icans, including many who voted for 
him. He is complex and sometimes con- 
tradictory. His creed combines tradi- 
tionally antithetical elements of help- 
the-deprived populism and deny-thyself 
fiscal conservatism. A Harris poll last 
month reported that 61% of those sur- 
veyed expect Carter to be a good or ex- 
cellent President. Despite that hope, the 
people are waiting to be shown by Jim- 
my Carter, to see if he really has the wis 
dom and judgment and balance needed 
to succeed in the job that he so eagerly 
sought for two exhausting years 

There are many reasons why Car- 
ter’s rise stands as such a remarkable 
political feat. When he was walking | January 1976: the lonely campaign 
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During a break in the early primary battles, Carter 
strides across the fields of his farm outside Plains, Ga. 








the icy streets of New Hampshire last 
January, as many as 40% of the local 
people did not even know who he was 
He occupied no political office; his one 
term as Georgia's Governor had end- 
ed in January 1975, and state law kept 
him from running again. He was the 
typical outsider. and it was an axiom 
of politics that outsiders—particularly 
those from the South—went nowhere 
nationally 

All the axioms were demolished by 
Carter's flinty will power, his almost ar- 
rogant self-confidence, his instinct to ask 
his listeners to “trust me” and his fetch- 
ing promise to give them “a Government 
as good and as competent and as com- 
passionate as are the American people.” 
The talk about trust and love sounded 
too vague to many. But he was a can- 
didate of the 1970s, and he knew that 
the voters were more concerned about 
the overriding issue of moral leadership 
than about the big-spending liberal pro- 
grams of the 1960s. He did more than 
just defeat a dozen other Democrats, 
most of them Senators and Governors 
who were better known and had bigger 
power bases. He also destroyed forever 
the hopes of Alabama's George Wallace 
of rising to national power—a possibility 
already dimmed by the bullet of a would- 
be assassin. By showing that a nonra- 
cist Southerner could win a major party 
nomination, Carter gave new pride to 
his region and went far to heal ancient 
wounds 

The triumphs of spring nearly 
turned into defeat in the fall. Matched 
against President Ford, Carter's touch 
was uncertain, his demeanor occasion- 
ally strident, and his 33-point lead in 
the polls melted to nothing. Fighting 
courageously, Ford came close to pull- 
ing a Trumanesque upset. But all along, 
Carter had said calmly, “I do not in- 
tend to lose.” In the end, of course, he 
won by 51%.to 48%: his plurality of 
1,681,417 in the popular vote was far 
greater than the winning margins of 
John Kennedy in 1960 and Richard 
Nixon in 1968. The Democratic Party 
was Carter's, as well as the White House 
Because of his impressive rise to power 
because of the new phase he marks in 
American life, and because of the great 
anticipations that surround him, James 
Earl Carter Jr. is TIME’s Man of the 
Year 

The new President takes over at a 
particularly challenging time, one of 
those turning points in U.S. history that 
seem to be occurring at shorter and 
shorter intervals. After the banishment 
of Richard Nixon, the decent, solid and 
forthright Gerald Ford—to his everlast- 
ing credit—did much to restore faith and 
confidence in Government and to curb 
inflation. But he did little to grapple with 
the nation’s other problems. The U:S. is 
still moving into the post—Viet Nam and 
post-Watergate era, still struggling to re- 
cover from a deep recession. Revitaliz- 
ing the economy, of course, will be Car- 
ters immediate problem, but there are 
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others—racial relations. Government 
reorganization, energy. welfare, health 
care—demanding fresh and strong lead- 
ership. To provide that, Carter will have 
to surmount the continuing doubts about 
himself, arbitrate the increasingly insis- 
tent demands of competing constituen- 
cies and establish himself as a President 
who can inspire Americans to be as good 
as he maintains they really are 

While Carter has a long way to go 
to prove himself, his coming to power 
overshadowed all other developments in 
1976, the year of the Bicentennial. The 
US. gave itself'a glorious birthday party 
—climaxed forever in the mind's eye by 
the vision of the tall ships ghosting up 
New York Harbor. There was also a 
valid occasion for some old-fashioned 
Yankee Doodle pride. For the first time 
in the 75-year history of the honors, all 
of the Nobel Prizes went to Americans 

~six men won or shared the science 

awards, and Saul Bellow capped a dis- 
tinguished career of 32 years by win- 
ning the nomination for literature 

In the world at large, China’s Hua 
Kuo-feng. a moderate, aborted a pro- 
spective coup by radicals and succeeded 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, whose death 
at 82 posed the classic problem of pow- 
er transfer in a totalitarian nation. In 
the Middle East, Syrian President Ha- 
fez Assad gained new stature by fore- 
ibly bringing to a halt the civil war in 
Lebanon involving rightist Christians, 
left-wing Moslems, and their Palestinian 
allies. Seriously set back, and at least 
temporarily under control of Arab mod- 
erates, the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation seemed more amenable to mak- 
ing compromises at a new Geneva 
conference to end the age-old feuds be- 
tween Arab and Jew 


here remains bitter opposition, 
but the year saw the beginning 
of the end of white dominance 
in southern Africa. Rhodesian 
Prime Minister lan Smith, 57, finally 
bowed to the inevitable and agreed in 
principle to transfer power in two years 
to the blacks, who outnumber the whites 
22 to 1. Smith would never have given 
in without the pressure of Henry Kis- 
singer, who made a valiant mission to a 
continent that he had long neglected 
As the colorful and controversial Kis- 
singer cleared out his office, he seemed 
already to rank among the greatest Sec- 
retaries of State 
For most of Europe, 1976 was a year 
of disappointment and frustration. As 
Britain and its once proud pound con- 
tinued to slump, Labor Prime Minister 
James Callaghan began talking like a 
Tory: he urged the trade unions to ease 
off on wage demands and ordered cuts 
in costly social services. Italy's Commu- 
nists under Enrico Berlinguer came clos- 
er to entering the government by in- 
creasing their vote from 27% to 34%, 
while the tired Christian Democrats 
held steady at 39% 
Despite all the gloomy news from 
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Europe, West Germany—by hard work 
and sensible policies of free enterprise 
—widened its lead as the Continent’s 
dominant economic power. Spain held 
its first free vote in 40 years; encour- 
aged by popular King Juan Carlos, 94% 
of the voters approved a reform bill call- 
ing for the election of a bicameral leg- 
islature this spring. In Northern Ire- 
land, Betty Williams, 33, and Mairead 
Corrigan, 32, both Catholics, won the 
admiration of the world by ignoring 
death threats and leading thousands 
of women, Protestants and Catholics 
alike, in massive demonstrations for 
peace. 

Struggling with their own problems. 
world leaders watched closely—and oc- 
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casionally with understandable bewil- 
derment—to see what manner of man 
they would have to deal with when the 
exhausting and uniquely American rite 
of choosing a President was finally over 
As he often points out, Carter has had 
a richly varied career: Annapolis grad- 
uate, Navy officer. nuclear engineer. 
successful farmer, businessman. Those 
experiences may have given him, as he 
insists, some feeling for the variety of 
problems facing the nation. But no Pres- 
ident since Calvin Coolidge has entered 
the White House with a briefer public 
record. (Eisenhower had never held po- 
litical office, but he had been a com- 
manding world figure for a decade.) Car- 
ter has never served in any capital larger 
than Atlanta: four years in the Georgia 
Senate, four years as Governor of the na- 
tion’s 14th largest state. The questions 
about him. however, go much deeper 
than what he has done or not done: they 
focus on what kind of man he really is 
It is no longer “Jimmy who?” but “Jim- 
my what?” 

The doubts persist. although he is re- 


markably open and has been unusually 
accessible to journalists. Asked why peo- 
ple still have trouble figuring him out, 
Carter says, “I don’t know. Sometimes 
I think people look too hard. They're 
looking for something that isn’t there. I 
don’t really think I'm that complex. I'm 
pretty much what I seem to be.” 

Sull, Carter is fond of quoting Dan- 
ish Theologian Seren Kierkegaard that 
“every man is an exception.” a view that 
certainly fits him. He has been described 
with a catalogue of contradictions: lib- 
eral, moderate, conservative. compas- 
sionate, ruthless, soft, tough, a charlatan. 
a true believer, a defender of the status 
quo, a populist Hamlet 

The continuing concern about Car- 


ler stems from the growing realization 
that the basic character of the man who 
sits in the Oval Office is more impor- 
tant than his views on SALT talks or any 
other specific issue. The evidence about 
Carter is often perplexing 
HIS FEELING FOR PEOPLE. Vice Pres- 
ident-elect Walter Mondale admires 
-and wishes he could emulate—Car- 
ter’s ability to express warm affection 
Carter and his wife hold hands as nat- 
urally in public as though they were on 
a high school date. The Georgian has ex- 
traordinary empathy with children 
During the campaign. he took time out 
to talk to grade school kids—about 
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civics, peanut butter, civil liberties—and 
never talked down to them. Once Car- 
ter asked a correspondent about his fam- 
ily. The reporter mentioned that one of 
his children was suffering from an in- 
curable disease—and turned to see tears 
running down Carter's cheeks. 

Yet he can be cool, even with the 
| people who are closest to him. “Jimmy’s 
;a hard person to get to know,” admits 
Top Aide Hamilton Jordan. Says anoth- 
er: “His insides are made of twisted steel 
cable.” He is notorious for not thanking 
staffers for their 18-hour days, and a 
harsh streak occasionally surfaces. 
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Softball was like politics: he played har 
— xpected to win. 


When Hubert Humphrey was thinking 
of jumping into the primaries, Carter 
said that the Senator, then 64, was too 
old to be President, and, besides, he was 
a “loser.” Later Carter apologized for 
that tasteless crack. 

HIS DRIVE FOR POWER. Carter's 
charmingly modest demeanor contrasts 
sharply with a lifetime of superachieving 
and his single-minded drive to reach the 
presidency. Even Congressman Andrew 
Young, a friend and Carter's chosen 
Ambassador to the U.N., has been put 
off at times by the cold way his fellow 
Georgian stalked power. 

Carter's determination not only to 
better but to perfect himself was instilled 
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ay from standing watch: he simply 


by his taskmaster father, known as Mr. 
Earl, who put him in the fields at 4 a.m., 
and whipped him on six occasions with 
such thoroughness that Carter vividly 
recalls every one. Says he: “My father 
was very strict with me. But I loved him 
very much.” 

While still a boy, Carter began plan- 
ning to escape Plains by going to An- 
napolis—one place where a farm lad 
with little cash could get a free educa- 
tion. Afraid that flat feet might rule him 
out, he used to stand on Coke bottles 
and roll back and forth to strengthen 
his arches. His mother—the formidable 
Miss Lillian—opened his mind to the 
world of books and ideas, and a school- 
teacher named Julia Coleman saw the 
promise in the youngster and had him 

struggling gamely through War and 
Peace at the age of twelve. 

At Annapolis, Plebe 
Carter was resolute 
enough not to sing 
Marching Through Geor- 
gia as part of the hazing 
process, no matter how 
often or hard his rear 
end was pummeled. Try- 
ing to reassure one cam- 
paign audience that he 
did not a/ways want to 
be President, Carter 
said, “When I wasat An- 
napolis, the only thing I 
wanted to be was Chief 
of Naval Operations.” 

As a young officer, 
he would not let his sea- 
sickness prevent him 


carried along his vomit bucket to 
the bridge of the submarine. He fell 
under the spell of Admiral (then 
Captain) Hyman Rickover, and 
that celebrated authoritarian be- 
came the second most important 
male influence in his life. It was 
Rickover who provided the model 
of the perfectionist leader, one who 
seldom handed out compliments. 
Carter’s tenacity is extraordi- 


nary. Apparently defeated in his ~ 


first try for the state senate in 1962, 
he fought to prove ballot stuffing by the 
boss of Quitman County, Joe Hurst. 
Governor-elect Carl Sanders, among 
other officials, was indifferent to Car- 
ter’s righteous demands, thus fanning 
his suspicion of the “vested interests.” 
After Carter won his case in court, John 
Pope—one of his biggest supporters in 
the fight—tried to get his help to land 
some state insurance business. Pope re- 
calls, “Jimmy told me in the politest pos- 
sible way to get lost.” Carter helped send 
Boss Hurst to jail on a moonshining 
charge, and settling another personal 
score, defeated Sanders for the gover- 
norship in 1970 after a particularly bit- 
ter campaign. 

Even the President-elect’s mother 
was surprised by the scope of his ambi- 
tion. Miss Lillian recalls teasingly ask- 
ing him one day in 1973, “Whatcha 


gonna do when you're not Governor? 

“And he said. ‘I'm going to run for 
President.” 

“So I said. ‘President of what?” 

“And then,” she says, “I realized he 
wasn't joking. That little curtain came 
down over his face, and he said, ‘“Mom- 
ma, I'm going to run for the President 
of the U.S., and I'm going to win. 

HIS STUBBORNNESS. The obvious 
danger of such self-confidence is that 
President Carter may be unwilling to 
listen to advice or compromise when 
thwarted, as he will inevitably be. As 
Governor, Carter condemned his state’s 
legislature as “the worst in the history 
of the state” when it refused to pass a 
consumer-protection bill that he fa- 
vored. Although there have been charg- 
es to the contrary, he was a good Gov- 
ernor—pushing through government 
reorganization, establishing zero-based 
budgeting and sensible environmental 
controls, improving the prisons, expand- 
ing mental health services, greatly in- 
creasing the state’s budget surplus with 
no real rise in taxes. But his steady scrap- 
ping with the legislature hindered him 
from accomplishing even more. His 
stubborn streak also showed during the 
primaries, when he refused for two 
days to apologize for his notorious “eth- 
nic purity” remark—and finally did 
so under intense pressure from black 
leaders. 

“Lam pretty rigid,” Carter admits. 
“Its been very difficult for me to com- 
promise when I believe in something 
deeply. I generally prefer to take it to 
the public, to fight it out to the last vote. 
and if I go down, I go down in flames.” 

HIS USE OF RELIGION. During the 
primaries, Scoop Jackson criticized the 
Baptist deacon for “wearing his religion 
on his sleeve.” The attack was unfair 
Despite jokes that he was taking his ini- 
tials too seriously, Carter usually talked 
about his personal beliefs only when 
asked. But he did so with a candor and 
self-assurance that was unnerving to 
some, including Protestants, who were 
unfamiliar with the forthright traditions 
of Southern evangelicalism. 

After losing the 1966 election for the 
governorship of Georgia, he reassessed 
his life and became a “born-again” 
Christian. “The presence of my belief in 
Christ is the most important thing in my 
life,” says Carter. “I'm not ashamed of 
it.” But he stresses that he feels no “spe- 
cial relationship” with God in politics: “I 
don’t pray to God to let me win an elec- 
tion. I pray to ask God to let me do the 
right thing.” There is no evidence that 
Carter has ever forced his religious views 
on anyone. In fact, he does not much 
care about the religious affiliations of the 
people closest to him. 

In the celebrated Playboy interview, 
when he admitted that he had “lusted 
in my heart” after other women, Carter 
was explaining that he did not judge oth- 
er people because he had felt sinful im- 
pulses himself. (Earlier he had said, “I 
have never been unfaithful to my wife.”) 
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Sunset on the main street of Plains. Below: artist's 
conception of a moment of terror as recalled by Carter in 
his autobiography. While he was serving aboard the 
submarine Pomfret in 1949, an enormous wave almost 
washed him overboard into the Pacific. 








Joined by Democratic leaders after his acceptance speech, 
Carter acknowledges cheers at the July convention. Below: 
Jimmy, Rosalynn and Amy with the late Mayor Richard Daley 
at a torchlight parade in Chicago in September. 











By discussing such a touchy subject with 
Playboy, however, Carter was showing 
judgment that was at best naive. 

HIS HEDGING ON ISSUES. When Car- 
ter proclaimed, “I'll never tell a lie,” he 
was setting himself up to be measured 
by a stiffer standard than any other pol- 
itician. In fact, he trimmed or fuzzed 
no more than other candidates—includ- 
ing Ford—but not much less either. He 
equivocated on which was the most im- 
portant priority in dealing with the 
economy: first it was creating new jobs, 
then it was fighting inflation, then it was 
a kind of balance between the two. Af- 
ter meeting with a group of Catholic 
bishops, Carter hedged his outright op- 
position to any anti-abortion amend- 
ment, then quickly switched back again. 

He often states positions in a man- 
ner intended to give the least possible of- 


An Active - Positive Character 


In his famous book The Presidential 
Character (Prentice-Hall, $10), Duke 
University Political Scientist James Da- 
vid Barber classifies Chief Executives 
starting with William Howard Taft ac- 
cording to the energy they put into the 
job (passive or active) and their feelings 
about their presidential experience (neg- 
ative or positive). Based on that, accord- 
ing to Barber, they fit into one of four 
categories: passive-negative (Coolidge, 
Eisenhower); passive-positive (Harding, 
Tafi); active-negative (Wilson, Hoover, 
Johnson, Nixon); and active-positive 
(F.D.R., Truman, Kennedy, Ford). TiMt 
asked Barber, who has closely and crit- 
ically studied Jimmy Carter for three 
years, to analyze the character of the 
President-elect. His report: 


Mr. Carter comes to Washington full 
of high expectations at a time of low 
hopes. Some see a Daniel delivered over 
to the lions of the capital city, crouched 
to devour his plainness. Some quake be- 
fore their own image of a Confederate 
Cromwell, brassy with power, bent on 
razing their comfortable habitations 
down to zero, as the Yankees razed At- 
lanta in the war. And many beyond the 
Washington swirl have been convinced 
that whatever else he is, Jimmy Carter 
is a man of mystery who will continue 
to engage the political dramatists for 
years lo come. 

I believe Mr. Carter is less myste- 
rious than he is made out to be. The 
Johnson-Nixon experience so shriveled 
our confidence in presidential simplicity 
that we have become a nation of un- 
easy skeptics, sure only that Presidents 
are seldom what they seem and attuned 
to hear in every little psychological dis- 
cord the dirge of neurosis. Gerald Ford 
should have taught us better: that a Pres- 
ident can be wrong in important ways 
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fense to his audience. To a conservative 
audience: “We should not withdraw our 
troops from South Korea, except on a 
phased basis.” He also has a way of 
seeming to agree with an argument—he 
smiles, he says, “I understand”—that 
leads people to think he is agreeing with 
them, thereby raising false expectations. 
One of the serious problems of Carter's 
presidency may be a tendency to raise 
expectations too high, to promise more 
than he can deliver. 

HIS HYBRID POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Carter is a Democrat who often talks 
and thinks like a Republican. The for- 
mer Navy officer and nuclear engineer 
is an efficiency expert who values long- 
range planning and prides himself on 
his managerial ability (“I like to run 
things”). He also considers himself to 
be a fiscal conservative, a businessman 


without in the least being sick. Jimmy 
Carter may turn out wrong—is bound 
to in some ways—but I for one will be 
surprised if his major troubles grow out 
of his character. 

Fragments of evidence from his ear- 
ly home times confirm Carter's mem- 
ories of love and challenge, of parents 
who were “there” in fact and in caring 
insistence that there were works to be 
done. By age twelve, Son Jimmy had 
learned to list among “healthy mental 
habits” this first one: “the habit of ex- 
pecting to accomplish what you at- 
tempt.” By 52, he and his folks were 
finding running for President—with all 
its frustrations—‘“the most gratifying, 
exciting thing we've ever done.” Like 
F.D.R. and H.S.T. and J.F.K., Carter 
discovered, as child and man, that he 
could count on sustaining memories as 
he reached beyond his experience to test 
his possibilities—and enjoy himself the 
while. 

Carter's transition from child to man 
is already well documented. His basic 
political world view probably was gath- 
ering itself in those years. A somewhat 
abstract appreciation of humankind, of 
the heroism of the everyday life, a little 
from Tolstoy, a little from Dylan Thom- 
as. A growing sense that history could 
be nudged—even shoved—with some 
hardheaded planning and trying, as his 
own history showed. A slowly smolder- 
ing burn against a social order in which 
blacks had to take white meanness as a 
given. But in those days he did not say 
much of what he thought. 

As President Harry Truman was 
saved from haberdashing by failure, 
Jimmy Carter was saved from peanut 
farming by success. Angels of ambition 
—Admiral Rickover’s “Why not the 
best?”, a Baptist preacher's contempt 
for spare-time religion, his engineer's 
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who has had to meet a payroll,* and he 
pledges to produce a balanced budget 
by the end of his first term. 

But if his mind is set on the con- 
servative goals of efficiency and solven- 
cy, his heart belongs to the vibrant pop- 
ulism that he acquired—as naturally as 
his accent—while growing up on a south 
Georgia farm during the Depression. He 
stems from 240 years of Southern yeo- 
manry whose natural enemies were 
bankers and big landlords. The Presi- 
dent-elect recalls the day in the ‘30s 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal 
brought electricity to his farmhouse out- 
side Plains. Although the Carters were 


"Carter plans to place his holdings in the family 
farm, warehousing and land business in a trust 
though its nature has not yet been decided In 
1975 the firm grossed $2.5 million, and Carter said 
his net worth was $811,982.09 






want to shape things so 
they are right, a touch of 
anger at the neighbor- 
hood’s black-baiters— 
wrestled him out of the warehouse and 
into wider fields. 

His 1962 race for the state senate 
and what he did when he won it set Car- 
ter’s political style. Issues counted little: 
he came on as the outsider who would 
do better than the bigwigs on the in- 
side. When they cheated him of victory 
and threatened his life if he kicked about 
it, he kicked and won, noticing along 
the way that he could count on “the peo- 
ple” against their delinquent public ser- 
vants. He excelled at his homework 
Having promised to read every bill 
brought up before the state senate, he 
ran into 2,300 of them. So he took a 
speed-reading course and read them all, 
in the process learning a great deal about 
government machinery—and the risk of 
making promises. An early Carter 
speech was about doing the right things 
for blacks who wanted to vote. 

Thus Jimmy Carter was a politician 
with special ways about him before he 
woke up to Christ. That came late in 
life, in the dark of defeat, in spite of 
all his energy and competence, which 
lay like ashes in his mouth. There is 
no evidence that his religion has warped 
his politics. More likely, from the his- 
tory of it, Carter’s rise out of his spir- 
itual slough made him a better dem- 
ocrat: he let go of pride, discovered 
the resource of prayer, knew the thrill 
of God's presence in his fumbling first 
tries at simple charity. Above all, he 
came to believe in and espouse those 
counsels of perfection that lend life its 
gallantry, and he learned to forgive him- 
self when he failed. 

Trying to make the presidency work 
these days is, as they say down South, 
like trying to sew buttons on a custard 
pie. Faith and forgiveness—and a pol- 
ilician’s  savvy—may yet see him 
through 
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A spiritual crisis troubles Carter as he 
walks with Evangelist sister Ruth after 
loss in 1966 governor's race. 
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not poor, they saw the moment as a tell- 
ing example of what the Federal Gov- 
ernment can do for the needy. 

After the nomination was won, Car- 
ter stood beaming in Madison Square 
Garden while the band blared out Hap- 
py Days Are Here Again, the same tune 
he used to hear in\the "30s when Mr. 
Earl would hitch up a radio to the car 
battery and the family would huddle 
around to listen to F.D.R.’s triumphs. 
In his acceptance speech, Carter re- 
turned to the themes of populism, sooth- 
ing liberals who had doubted him and 
jarring moderates who had started to 
support him. The key passage: 

“Too many have had to suffer at the 
hands of a political and economic elite 
who have shaped decisions and never 
had to account for mistakes nor to suf- 
fer from injustice. When unemployment 
prevails, they never stand in line look- 
ing for a job. When deprivation results 
from a confused and bewildering wel- 
fare system, they never do without food 
or clothing or a place to sleep. When 
the public schools are inferior or torn 
by strife, their children go to exclusive 
private schools. And when the bureau- 
cracy is bloated and confused, the pow- 
erful always manage to discover and oc- 
cupy niches of special influence and 
privilege. An unfair tax structure serves 
their needs. And tight secrecy always 
seems to prevent reform.” 


hat speech pushed Carter too far 

to the left, and he later tried to 

move back toward the middle. 

But his position in the political 
spectrum remained unclear, and he 
alienated many of the independents. On 
Nov. 2 Ford carried white America by 
a narrow margin. The Georgian was 
saved by the Americans who trusted him 
most: the blacks. They felt at ease with 
the white Southerner who had fought, 
though vainly, to integrate his home- 
town church, and who had put so many 
blacks into government at all levels in 
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Georgia. Indeed, they had more faith 
in Carter than in white Northern lib- 
erals who had taken no risks on their be- 
half. Because 87% of the black voters 
backed him, Carter carried the election. 

Five weeks later, caught up in the 
demanding swirl of the transition, he 
was asked if the job he was taking on 
occasionally seemed overwhelming. 
“Yes,” answered the President-elect, 
“but not so much that I would want 
someone else to do it.” 

The economists and businessmen 
who have been summoned to brief him 
about the economy have been impressed 
by his cold concentration. Last month 
in Plains, he listened to 16 of them for 
five hours straight—with one five-min- 
ute bathroom break. Only water was 
served. “Before we won, we served 
Cokes,” said Carter, the closest he came 
to humor. Reports one participant, 
Economist Arthur Okun: “He is totally 
able to banish anything, any mortal con- 
cerns, like a crick in the backside or 
thirst or hunger or anything else.” Adds 
Economist Walter Heller: “We call him 
‘Iron Pants.’ ” 

Discursing economists are resigned 
to seeing the eyes of politicians glaze 
over, but Carter stayed so alert that he 
caught the experts in a couple of minor 
mistakes and raised questions about 
them. In terms of intelligence, Heller es- 
timates Carter would rank among the 
upper 5% or 10% of graduate students 
in top universities. Says Okun: “What 
struck me is you really see an engineer's 
mind at work, not a peanut farmer, not 
a Baptist preacher, not a standard pol- 
itician, but the engineering and man- 
agement-science approach.” 








As a sound manager, 

Carter plans to restore the 
powers of the Cabinet Secre- 
taries, so badly eroded by Lyn- 
don Johnson and Richard 
Nixon. In addition to regular 
Cabinet meetings, Carter in- 
tends to have smaller groups 
of Secretaries confer on issues 
that cut across departmental 
lines, such as urban develop- 
ment. “I'll use the Cabinet very 
aggressively,” he says. “I don’t 
intend to run the departments from the 
White House. I’m going to have a rel- 
atively small staff, and I'll trust my Cab- 
inet members to manage their own de- 
partments.” Press Secretary Jody 
Powell, 33, explains that Carter's orga- - 
nization chart does not have the White 
House at the top and everything else be- 
low in descending tiers. “It looks more 
like a wheel,” says Powell, “with Carter 
at the hub, the various departments as 
spokes and his personal staff around the 
rim, making contact with the entire cir- 
cle and keeping people informed.” How 
this will work, given Carter's intention 
to be a “strong, aggressive” President 
and his record of making decisions on 
his own, remains to be seen. 


t seems more certain that Carter will 

make good on his promise of a more 

modest presidential style. He plans 

to wear a blue business suit to his-In- 
augural, instead of the customary morn- 
ing clothes, and, when no formal guests 
are expected, to don jeans from time to 
time while working in the White House. _ 
He may also continue to stay overnight 
occasionally in private homes as he trav- 
els the U.S. He wants to minimize the 
use of Air Force One and to ride in an ar- 
mored Ford LTD instead of the bigger 
and fancier Continental limousine most 
Presidents have used. 

Whenever he can, Carter will return 
to Plains. The change that sweeps over 
him when he gets home is actually phys- 
ical. As he strides the fields that he knew 
as a boy, his shoulders slump as though 
he were carrying buckets of water, and 
he walks with the weary, plodding stride 
of a plowman. 
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His first important act after the In- 
augural will be to pardon all Viet Nam 
draft resisters. Then he will turn his at- 
tention to the major goals for his Ad- 
ministration, which he discusses in 
depth with TIME in an exclusive inter- 
view (see page 23). An analysis of the na- 
tion's problems and Carter's policies 

THE ECONOMY. Though Carter has 
decided that the economy needs both a 
tax cult and more spending for job- 
creating programs, focused on areas of 
chronic unemployment, he has not yet 
determined the size of the package. But 
it will probably be about $20 billion. 
mostly in tax cuts for individuals. He 
also may invite corporate and labor 
leaders to the White House and urge 
voluntary restraint, without setting nu- 
merical guidelines. on wage and price 
increases 

With tax-cut and spending stimuli, 
the economy is expected to grow in 1977 
alt a moderate rate of just under 5% 
moving up to a fairly brisk 6° or so in 
the latter part of the year. At that pace, 
unemployment would drop from the 
current 8.1% to just under 7% at year’s 
end. That would still be far above Car- 
ter’s ultimate goal—he hopes to cut un- 
employment to 64% in 1977 and to 444% 
by 1980. But the economy would cer- 
tainly be moving fairly well and start- 
ing to generate the extra tax revenues 
that Carter says he will need to finance 
his package of social benefits 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION. 
While Carter can look ahead to fairly 
good times in the economy, he faces a 
tough time fulfilling his promise to re- 
organize the Government and reduce 
the bureaucracy. As a start, he plans to 
ask Congress for a somewhat stronger 
version of the power to make limited 
changes—subject to veto by the Hill 
—that was granted to every President 
from Truman to Nixon. Says Carter: “I 
don’t desire to abolish or create entire 
departments or to eliminate any mem- 
bers of the Cabinet without going to 
Congress for permanent legislation. But 
I've got to have the authority to trans- 
fer programs back and forth and to con- 
solidate the control of programs under 
one entity in the Government.” He is al- 
ready considering plans—which he can 
carry Out without congressional approv- 
al—to reduce the size of the 485-person 
White House staff and to disband su- 
perfluous advisory commissions 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Detente remains 
the keystone policy, and Carter intends 
to try to drive a harder bargain than ei- 
ther Nixon or Ford. He does not want 
to continue to give the Russians the ben- 
efits of trade with the US. unless they 
give more on the political front to ease 
international tensions. The first test of 
the Soviets’ intentions will be their per- 
formance when the SALT II talks are re- 
sumed (no date has been set as yet). Car- 
ter hopes to conclude a 10% reduction 
in the current ceilings for strategic mis- 
siles and heavy bombers, Though the So- 
viets publicly insist that they will not 
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make political concessions in order to in- 
crease trade, one Carter adviser says. 
“Every indication he’s got so far—most- 
ly indirectly—is that the Soviets are very 
interested in cooperating.” 

The President-elect vows to pay 
much attention to strengthening ties to 
traditional US. allies—Western Europe. 
Japan, Latin America. Europeans are 
worried by his on-again, off-again state- 
ments about pulling some US. troops 
out of the Continent. Not only must he 
assure a skeptical Europe that he is firm- 
ly committed to NATO, but he must also 
work to strengthen the alliance against 
the continuing and ominous buildup of 
Soviet bloc forces. Far more important, 
he has to face a Western Europe racked 
by economic problems and political un- 
rest. with the left rising fast 

DEFENSE. Former Submariner Car- 
ter is pledged to reducing defense costs 


by $5 billion to $7 billion without spec- 
ifying how or where, though he has of- 
ten spoken of “tighter management and 
elimination of waste.” He probably can 
safely pare some $5 billion from Ford's 
proposed defense budget for fiscal 1978, 
which is expected to be about $125 bil- 
lion, v. the $108.8 billion appropriated 
by Congress for the current year. Half 
of that total is in personnel costs, and 
the President-elect most probably will 
trim away at them 

These savings are Pentagon nickels 
and dimes compared with the sums in- 
volved in one of the key decisions im- 
mediately facing Carter: whether or not 
to build the supersonic B-1 bomber, at 
a projected cost of $22.9 billion for a 
fleet of 244. Ford has ordered produc- 
tion to start on the first three. but Car- 
ter can scrap that plan any time in the 
first half of 1977. During the campaign 
he opposed production of the B-1 “at 
this time” but wanted R. and D. to con- 
tinue while he rethought the future need 
for manned bombers. His decision will 
shape the US. deterrent mix—bombers, 
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missiles, submarines—until close to the 
end of the century 

THE ENVIRONMENT. A dedicated 
conservationist, Carter advocates strict- 
er controls on strip mining and nuclear 
power plants, as well as on air and wa- 
ter pollution. He has promised to speak 
out against new industrial developments 
if they significantly damage the envi- 
ronment. Sample: “If there is ever a con- 
flict, I will go for beauty. clean air, water 
and landscape.” Trouble is, Carter's fer- 
vor on these points will conflict in part 
with his goal of developing U.S. energy 





sources, and he will have to make some 
tough choices. 

SOCIAL WELFARE. Carter insists that 
he will meet all of his campaign prom- 
ises and initiate at least the beginnings 
of plans to reform the welfare system. 
stimulate housing and create a compre- 
hensive national health insurance pro- 
gram. In addition. he talks confidently 
of getting Congress to pass a tax reform 
bill that would make the code, in his 
view, fairer and simpler 

He is not yet willing to spell out the 
details of his proposals. nor does he elab- 
orate on how he will finance them with- 
out endangering his goal of working to- 
ward a balanced budget by 1980. Indeed. 
Carter gave congressional leaders the 
distinct impression last month that he 
would not be pushing for expensive new 
programs in his first year. a prospect that 
cheered the conservatives and dismayed 
the liberals. After the sessions. House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill. a liberal who has 
pledged Carter his support. was already 
sounding protective toward the new 
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Black caucus assessing the Georgian 
during the Democratic convention. 
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President. Said he: “We'll have to give 
him time.” 

Once again, Carter may have con- 
fused his listeners—or talked in such 
general terms that they heard what they 
wanted to hear. 

To woo Congress, Carter is consid- 
ering setting up an office in the Capitol 
and dropping by from time to time. And, 
very politely, he has threatened to go 
over their heads and put pressure on 
them back home if they do not coop- 
erate with him. “I can get to your con- 
stituents quicker than you can by going 
on television,” he said last month—with 
a smile, of course. 

The split in Carter's basic creed 
—liberal or conservative?—is causing 
problems that were foreshadowed 
months ago. When he begins his pres- 
idency, Carter will have “the shortest 
honeymoon on record,” in the view of 
Henry Graff, professor of American his- 


A steady stream of advisers and job 
candidates made the bus trip to Plains. 


tory at Columbia. Explains Graff: “He 
comes to the White House with more 
commitments publicly uttered than any 
recent President. He’s going to be at- 
tacked for not doing the things he 
promised.” 

He has already disappointed many 
of the constituents to whom he owes the 
most: the blacks. In particular, they were 
upset by his appointment of Atlanta’s 
Griffin Bell as Attorney General (see 
THE NATION). While not as angry, some 
prominent white liberals were also wor- 
ried. “I don’t see any of the freshness 
he kept talking about during the cam- 
paign,” says George Reedy, who was 
press secretary to L.B.J. “I get the feel- 
ing that we're going to get Government 
as usual.” Another liberal critic, Yale 
Historian C. Vann Woodward, declares: 
“It is sull too early for pessimism, but it 
is already too late for optimism.” 

On the other side, moderates and 
conservatives seemed reassured, pleased 
by the very acts that unsettled Ralph 
Nader and Gloria Steinem. Particularly 
on Wall Street, bankers and business- 
men were heartened by Carter's selec- 
tion of well-known Democratic moder- 
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ates to the top economic jobs. Says 
Dallas Oilman Ray Hunt, son of the late 
archconservative H.L. Hunt: “If Carter 
is willing to take the flack, he can ac- 
complish more than any Republican on 
business questions, just like Johnson, the 
Southerner, accomplished a lot on civil 
rights, and Nixon, the conservative, ac- 
complished a lot in dealing with the 
Communists.” 


he actions of the Democrat- 
ic President-elect have not 
alarmed Ronald Reagan. 
“Sometimes,” he concedes, “I've 
heard some familiar-sounding phrases.” 
But, he adds, “I don’t know what to 
think. I'm just waiting to see which Car- 
ter stands up.” It is conceivable that Car- 
ter will be able to rise above the con- 
ventional left-right categories, some- 
what like California's Governor Jerry 
Brown, and run a pragmatic Adminis- 





tration with a liberal-conserva- 
tive mix. But the burden of proof 
is very much on him. 

As he searched for Cabinet ap- 
pointees, Carter seemed at times hes- 
itant and frustrated—disconcertingly 
out of character. His lack of ties to 
Washington and the party establish- 
ment—qualities that helped raise him 
to the White House—carry potential 
dangers. He does not know the Federal 
Government or the pressures it creates. 
He does not really know the politicians 
whom he will need to help him run the 
country, and it is far from clear how his 
temper and his ego will stand up under 
probable battles with Congress, the 
clamorous interest groups and the press. 

But Carter also begins with many 
factors in his favor, beyond his intel- 
ligence and tenacity. Reports TIME’s 
Washington bureau chief, Hugh Sidey: 
“He does not come to power shaded 
by a folk hero, as John Kennedy did, 
and there is no immediate interna- 
tional or national crisis to make or 
break him in his first few months. He 
is not the result of back-room manip- 
ulation at the convention. He wanted 








to be President, and he won it with 
desperately hard work and excellent 
planning.” 

Washington is eagerly—and anx- 
iously—waiting for the arrival of Jimmy 
Carter. “This is going to be the most 
interesting presidency I have ever wit- 
nessed,”” says Clark Clifford, 70, the 
Washington lawyer who has been a 
confidant of Presidents since Harry Tru- 
man’s day. Clifford claims to see the 
definite possibility of greatness in Car- 
ter because he is unquestionably brainy, 
determined and dedicated. Another 
Washington figure professes he is not 
dismayed by the Georgian’s uncertain 
transition. “I will give President Car- 
ter the benefit of every doubt until we 
see the performance.”” says President 
Gerald Ford. 

After following Carter for 16 
months, TIME Correspondent Cloud is 
still fascinated by his complexities: “My 


“he 2 own view is that he will ei- 

| | ther be one of the greatest 
Presidents of the modern 
era, or that he will be a com- 
plete failure. I see no mid- 
dle ground for him, no me- 
diocrity. He often described 
his vision of America as a ‘beautiful 
mosaic’ of almost infinite colors and 
facets. Presidents don’t normally talk 
that way. They don’t normally cry in 
front of reporters. They don’t normally 
blast some political opponent one day 
and apologize publicly the next. Pres- 
idents don’t normally do a lot of things 
Jimmy Carter does. Therein lies his 
mystery. Therein lies his potential 
for greatness—or the possibility of 
disaster.” 

In November the American people 
stilled the doubts that they had about 
Jimmy Carter and picked him over 
a decent and capable man_ because, 
essentially, he stood for change 
and a fresh beginning. “I'll try never 
to disappoint you,” he used to say on 
the campaign trail, smiling confi- 
dently and looking ahead to the day 
he would be in the White House 
That may be the hardest of all his 
promises to fulfill. 
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Carter: | Look Forward to the Job 


Seated in the comfortable parlor of 
his home in Plains, President-elect Jim- 
my Carter was interviewed last week by 
TIME Chief of Correspondents Murray 
Gart, Washington Bureau Chief Hugh 
Sidey and Correspondents Stanley Cloud 
and Bonnie Angelo. Speaking at length of 
his plans for the presidency and his prog- 
ress thus far, Carter disclosed that he: 

> Expects to meet with Soviet Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev some time before 
September; 

> Has already had exchanges with 
him over Strategic Arms Limitation: 

>» Hopes to maintain a personal re- 
lationship with the Chinese leadership; 

> Plans to reorganize the leadership 
of the FBI; 

>» Will consider a federal job freeze; 

> Will make extensive use of Wife 
Rosalynn asa sort of roving ambassador, 
and may open some Cabinet meetings to 
the press. 

Excerpts from the interview 


Q. Has your view of the presidency 
changed from the view you had as a 
candidate? 


A. | think the overall thing is that I've 
learned a lot about the Government and 
seen the need to address myself to broad 
policy issues and foreign affairs and de- 
fense matters, and the coordination 
among Cabinet officers, rather than the 
details that have sometimes preoccupied 
previous Presidents 


Q. How about the presidency itself? The 
pressures of the job? 


A. As far as the prospect of actually 
being President, I look forward to that 
with anticipation, with a growing sense 
of confidence, because I know I have a 
good team to work with me and the good 
will of the American people. I think al- 
most all of them want me to succeed 


Q. Have you had any second thoughts 
about your desire to conduct an “open” 
presidency? 


A. No, I've not changed my mind about 
that. In whatever way I can be open, 


ited number of news people to come in 

I would have a fairly steady stream 
of visitors—just average Americans 
whom we've met during the campaign 
from around the country—to come in 
and spend a night with us at the White 


A. I hope to evolve. within the first 90 
days of my Administration, an overall 
energy policy. This might very well 
have, as a major component, the con- 
servation of energy. In economic mat- 
ters as well as energy matters, on 








| would certainly feel free, without 
embarrassment, to call on the American 
people to make a sacrifice. 








House and eat supper with us, so that 
we could have that interrelationship 


Q. in your dealings with Congress, might 
you establish a procedure somewhat sim- 
ilar to the question period in the British 
Parliament, in which a Cabinet officer—or 
even you yourself—would go before 
Congess to answer questions? 


A. Yes, I would like to see this done 
—to have Cabinet officers go there. I 
would reserve judgment on whether | 
should go myself. But it’s a possibility 


Q. What about a role for your wife 
Rosalynn in the Administration? 


A. She's already announced that she’s 
going to help organize a commission on 
mental health. She would certainly be 
interested in the comprehensive health 
care program. I'll let her decide what 
sort of projects she wants to become in- 
volved in. But she and other members 
of my family will probably travel a good 
bit, both within this country and in for- 
eign countries. I'll use her as an exten- 
sion of myself. 


Q. How large a role will your Vice Pres- 
ident play? 


A. There's no doubt in my mind that 
Fritz Mondale will play a major role in 
governing. He'll be my chief staff per- 
son, and his office will be near mfne 
in the White House. He ought to get 
the same CIA briefings, the same for- 
eign affairs dispatches that I look at, and 
he'll be a constant adviser to me and 








| would have a fairly steady stream of 
visitors—just average Americans ... to come 
in and spend a night with us. 








I'll do it—with frequent press confer- 
ences, fireside chats to explain compli- 
cated issues, perhaps with town-hall- 
type forums around the country, where 
I answer questions from the public. | 
think, on occasion, I might very well 
have Cabinet meetings open for a lim- 
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constant partner with me in making 
decisions. 


Q. Do you expect to ask the American 
people to make any sacrifices, given the 
economic and energy sitvations in the 
country now? 


occasion, | would certainly feel free. 
without embarrassment, to call on the 
American people to make a sacrifice. I 
think they would respond well 


Q. What sort of energy program do you 
have in mind? 


A. One person, Mr. Schlesinger, will be 
in charge of the whole energy field. He 
will be located in the White House, as 
an assistant to me. It’s imperative that 
we should know what our goals are in 
conservation and in research and devel- 
opment priorities, and this will be the 
first major undertaking of the Admin- 
istration. I hope, too, to establish a sep- 
arate Department of Energy 


Q. Is your goal self-sufficiency for the 
U.S.? 


A. No. | think that’s something that 
we can't ever hope to achieve and I don't 
see any reason for it. We can’t become 
self-sufficient in zinc, or molybdenum, 
or bauxite or oil. But we can have an ad- 
equate assured supply from overseas, 
and an adequate reserve supply in this 
country, an adequate conservation pro- 
gram so that we don’t waste fuel any fur- 
ther. And we must make a shift toward 
coal, whose quantity is almost unlimited 


Q. Doesn't a conservation program sug- 
gest major changes in American life, like 
smaller cars and less travel and smaller 
houses? 


A. I think it would encompass all those 
things, yes 


Q. Do you favor a federal job freeze? 


A. That's certainly a possibility. In dif- 
ferent departments, perhaps many de- 
partments, you can freeze the hiring. | 
don’t intend to fire anyone because of re- 
organization. I don’t think that’s fair to 
the civil service employees. But I would 
reserve the right not to fill all vacancies 
as they occur, to reduce the total 
number of employees in certain areas 
of Government and to transfer people 
to more productive jobs with no loss in 
pay or seniority. 
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Q. In the economic area, will you give 
priority to tax cuts or to job-creation 
legislation? 


A. My first preference would be to en- 
hance job opportunities, preferably on 
a continuing basis—and not just a quick, 
temporary, or transient effort toward 
employment. There are several job pro- 
grams already evolved by Commerce. 
and the Administration structures are 
in place. They would be immediately 


to hold down interest rates. Perhaps 
we could modify, through the Govern- 
ment mortgage programs, the scheduled 
rate of repayment, so that a family 
that wants to buy a home could make 
lower monthly payments now, and high- 
er ones later 


Q. What about welfare reform? 


A. Our proposals will be forthcoming 
in 1977. I haven't decided on the spe- 








| wouldn’t make any precipitous changes in 
the intelligence community’s functions until | 
know more about them. 








available for expansion. There’s a limit 
on what we can do in the job-enhance- 
ment area. Whatever we can't do in 
stimulating jobs I would make up with 
some form of tax reduction. I don’t know 
yet the full level of economic stimulus 
to recommend. Perhaps I'll decide be- 
fore January | 


Q. Which is the greater evil now, in- 
flation or unemployment? 


A. The greater urgency now is to 
address the unemployment question. 
We've got so many people out of work, 
and we've got so much unused indus- 
trial capacity, that I think if we care- 
fully target employment opportunities 
around the country, we can decrease 
unemployment substantially before 
we start becoming equally concerned 
about inflation 


Q. Which would be more important, 
stimulating the private sector or enlarg- 
ing the public sector? 


A. | think the private sector, But you 
have to remember how tightly they're 
interrelated. Public money can ultimate- 
ly be used to stimulate the private sec- 
tor. An illustrative point would be in the 
housing field, where Government action 
to encourage the building of homes can 
be done with a minimum expenditure 
of public funds. but a maximum amount 
of benefits 


Q. Do you have plans for a major hous- 
ing program? 


A. | think that would be a part of the 
immediate proposal that I would make 
to Congress. 


Q. Mostly low-cost housing? 


A. No. I think not mostly. There would 
be guarantees of loans by private and 
corporate agencies; construction § of 
multifamily dwellings, as under the 202 
program for senior citizens; some res- 
toration of funds for rehabilitating ex- 
isting homes. Perhaps some interest 
subsidy. And I'll do everything I can 
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cific formula, but there would be both 
federal and state participation. 


A. | think so; I don’t have time now to 
put together a comprehensive welfare or 
tax or health program, but it will all be 
done very expeditiously. | would guess 
all those would be forthcoming this year. 


Q. When would you expect the U.S. to 
have a national health insurance plan? 


A. Ill probably take at least four years 
to fully implement a comprehensive 
health program for our citizens. And it 
will be phased in, year by year. The first 
step has got to be the reorganization of 
the federal agencies that now handle 
roughly 300 different health programs 


Q. What changes do you plan for the 
CIA and the rest of the intelligence 
community? 


A. | wouldn't make any precipitous 
changes in the intelligence community's 
functions until I know more about them 
My knowledge of the intelligence com- 
munity outside the CIA is very limited 
so far 


Q. Are you leaning toward a kind of 
intelligence czar? 


A. Well, President Ford’s executive or- 
der set up the Director of Central In- 





A. | think the FBI director has got to be 
more directly responsible to the Attor- 
ney General. I would like to see a top 
person in the Department of Justice re- 
sponsible for the control of crime, maybe 
the Deputy Attorney General, or some 
other top official, coordinating the ef- 
forts of the FBI, the LEAA [Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration] pro- 
gram, the U.S. Attorneys around the 
nation, and perhaps a crime division 
I'd like to pursue aggressively the con- 
trol of crime. I'd like to remove the FBI 
completely from politics, maximize its 
professional status 


Q. That amounts to a war on crime, 
doesn’t it? 


A. That's right. The contro! of crime 
now is divided up under too many dif- 
ferent entities. I would like to bring 
more of a responsibility for drug con- 
trol, for instance, under the FBI than 
there has been in the past. These 
responsibilities have been scattered 
around the Government and are not 
nearly so effective as they would be if 
they fell under a comprehensive and 
enlightened and aggressive leader 


about your foreign policy? 


A. I'd like to go out of office with peo- 
ple being able to say that I always told 
the truth, I'd like to continue to play a 
leading role in the search for an en- 
hancement of human rights. I'd like to 
do everything I can as President to en- 
sure world peace, a reduction in the arms 
race. | don’t mean to preach to other 
countries. I'm not going to try to set a 
standard on the type of government the 
other nations should have 


Q. De you expect to travel widely? 


A. No, not as a main thing. I hope that 
I can speak in such a way that the rest 
of the world will know that I accurately 
speak for the American people. I think 
it’s important that during this next year 
I meet and get to know personally the 
leaders of many nations around the 
world. I can’t say that I'll not travel at 








I don’t mean to preach to other countries. 
I'm not going to set a standard on the type 
of government other nations should have. 








telligence as a kind of czar. There are 
several intelligence agencies. as you 
know, and | haven't decided whether 
to change the present arrangement 


Q. Are you thinking about changing 
the structure and the responsibilities of 
the FBI? 


all, but I'd like to hold it to a minimum 
I would certainly welcome an opportu- 
nity to have other foreign leaders come 
to this country to meet with me. The 
order of sequence of my meeting with 
foreign leaders is something on which 
{Secretary of State-designate] Cy Vance 
has been doing a great deal of work 
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Q. What do you hope to get done first? 


A. I think the Panama treaty ought to 
be resolved quite rapidly. That’s almost 
uniquely our responsibility. In the Rho- 
desia question, I would like to see Brit- 
ain retain the leadership role there. I 
want to establish a feeling within South 
Korea and within Japan that we won't 
do anything abrupt that will disturb 
them or upset their belief that we are 
still going to play a legitimate role in 
the western Pacific. I've spent long 
hours talking to Cyrus Vance about our 
general approach [on Turkey, Greece 
and Cyprus] 


Q. What about the Soviet Union? Do 


you give high priority to the SALT 
agreements? 


A. Yes. I think the basis [for the next 
agreement] would be the Vladivostok 
terms,* perhaps expanded to some de- 
gree. This would be a satisfactory be- 
ginning [for negotiation]. I don’t want 
to say that I'd adopt everything in the 
Vladivostok agreement. I would like to 
conclude this [new SALT agreement] 
before [the interim agreement expires 
in October]. 


Q. Would this involve @ meeting with 
Brezhnev? 


A. If necessary. I would guess that Mr. 
Brezhnev and I would meet during this 
coming year, probably before Septem- 
ber. My own preference would be [to 
hold the meetings] in this country, but 
that would depend on a mutual deci- 
sion between us. But I think that to get 
into discussions on the present SALT 
talks, we would lay the groundwork for 
much more drastic reductions in com- 
mon nuclear capabilities. 


Q. Would you want to include any de- 
struction of existing nuclear armaments? 


A. Yes. I would like to set that as a 
goal. The exchange that has taken place 
already between Secretary Brezhnev 
and myself has been to explore the pos- 


much as I can, other nations to follow 
suit. In addition, I would like to see the 
termination of all tests of nuclear weap- 
ons. And I might add that there has been 
some indication that the Soviets agree 
with this proposal and have even put for- 
ward the possibility of on-site inspection. 


Q. What sort of communication have you 
had with Brezhnev? 


A. Indirectly, I've had messages from 
him to the Soviet ambassador here. I've 
also had messages through Averell Har- 
riman when he was over there a few 
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should be our ultimate goal. How rap- 
idly it can be achieved is still to be de- 
termined, and I hope that it can be 
achieved by peaceful means. 


Q. What are your thoughts about the re- 
lationship between your Administration 
and the new government in Peking? 


A. I don’t know yet if there is any ur- 
gency about resolving the differences 
that exist between the mainland and 
Taiwan. I would go into that very cau- 
tiously. We have a defense pact with Tai- 
wan, the Republic of China, and we see 





responsibility. 


The Panama treaty ought to be resolved 
quite rapidly. That’s almost uniquely our 





months ago. [Brezhnev] did write to con- 
gratulate me on my election, and I re- 
sponded to thank him. 

I've tried to be very cautious about 
acting as though I was already the Pres- 
ident, so I’ve not met with any ambas- 
sadors or any foreign leaders, although 
I've had a lot of invitations. And I don’t 
believe any President could possibly 
have been more gracious or more firm 
in his commitment to an orderly tran- 
sition than President Ford has been. I 
really do appreciate it, and it’s been a 
great service to the country, I believe. 
He could have just been polite about it, 
but he’s been very forceful in directing 
his Cabinet to cooperate fully 


Q. On the Israeli-Arab crisis, the Soviet 
view seems to be that the Geneva con- 
ference should be resumed as soon as 
possible. Do you agree? 


A. I don’t yet know to what extent the 
U.S. should play a role in initiating a 
date [for such a conference]. I think the 
first step should be for me to meet with 
Mr. Rabin [the Israeli Prime Minister], 
Mr. Sadat lof Egypt), Mr. Assad [of Syr- 
ia] and others—and then to decide what 
public proposal we might make to ini- 








| don't believe any President could possibly 
have been more gracious ... than President 
Ford has been toward me, 








sibility of a freeze on the number of mis- 
siles, the number of warheads, [leading 
to] some limits for this next SALT agree- 
ment below those that were established 
at Vladivostok. And then I would like 
to see a careful amount of mutual re- 
duction in total numbers of atomic 
weapons between us and the Soviet 
Union, and I'd like to encourage, as 


During their meeting at Vladivostok in Novem- 
ber 1974, President Ford and Leonid Brezhnev 
reached a tentative agreement on the limitation 
of strategic offensive weapons 
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late any peace talks. Whether it would 
be appropriate to try to have explorato- 
ry meetings before the Israeli elections, 
I don’t really know yet. 


Q. On South Africa, you have said you 
support majority rule. What do you mean 
by that? 


A. | think it means that basically a one- 
man, one-vote provision should prevail, 
with mutual respect for majority and mi- 
nority elements in the society. And this 


the need to have good relationships with 
the People’s Republic. I don't really 
know to what degree [Taipei and Pe- 
king] want to accommodate our com- 
mitments and at the same time search 
for a way to resolve their differences. 


Q. Would you hope to continue the per- 
sonal relationship between the President 
of the U.S. and the Chairman of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic? 


A. Yes, | would hope so. | would cer- 
tainly consider it one of my major re- 
sponsibilities to pursue and continue the 
peaceful relationships we have with Chi- 
na [Taiwan] and the People’s Republic 


Q.a Evropean statesman predicted re- 
cently that Communists will join the Ital- 
jan government in 1977 and the French 
government in 1978. How much does this 
matter to the U.S.? 


A. It matters a great deal. And con- 
cerns me very much, depending on the 
degree of Communist participation in 
the government, and the loss of the re- 
spect and confidence of the citizens of 
those nations in the democratic pro- 
cesses that we prefer over Communism. 
Another factor is the degree of alle- 
giance that might be shown by Com- 
munist leaders toward the Soviet Union 
and away from our own nation and from 
NATO. I think the best way to minimize 
the Communist influence in Italy and 
France is to make the democratic pro- 
cesses work, and to restore the confi- 
dence of the citizens in the government 


Q. What are your thoughts about your- 
self now, less than a month before the 


Inaugural? 


A. I hope I can live up to the expec- 
tations of the American people. I've had 
a rapid learning process. You asked my 
wife whether we could be satisfied to 
live in Plains and not try to stretch our- 
selves beyond Plains. Well, I think we've 
managed to stretch ourselves a little. 
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Miss Lillian held court at the 
campaign center in the old rail depot 
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Family Stories: The Carters in Plains 


The branching and flowering of 
Southern family trees are the special 
province of Novelist Reynolds Price (A 
Long and Happy Life, The Surface of 
Earth). Assigned by TIME, Price went to 
Plains from his home in Durham, N.C., 
and met many of the Carters. He writes 


Despite the waves of tourists and 
newsmen who are washing over Plains 
(pop. 683) and providing brisk business 
for the Peanut Museum, the sandwich 
shop, and the new stores selling what 
Miss Lillian calls “Jimmy-things,” the 
main pastime still seems to be memory 
—as it is in all villages, Southern or oth- 
erwise, where people lead lives of work 
and family. Stop most anyone you see 
—they’re generally stoppable—and 
he or she will soon be spinning you 







_ 
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a web of recollection to entertain you 
both. They tend to start with Car- 
ters, since that’s why you're here; but 
soon they'll show you a crowd of hu- 
man reasons for stopping at this wide 
spot in the road and listening well. 
even if Jimmy had been born in Sa- 
vannah and was not their pride. He 
clearly is and they all call him Jim- 
my, to your face and his—no reverence 
yet—as they sketch in his family back- 
ward from him. For if you are quiet and 
let them tell what they need to tell, not 
what you think you want, then the sto- 
ry is family, unendingly. 

There is one memory left to start 
the story forward and work down to Jim- 
my, who seems a tad still in that on- 
going stream. Mr. Alton Carter, age 88, 
is Jimmy’s dead father’s elder brother 
A short, gentle-voiced man, he haunts 
his son Hugh's antiques store on Main 
Street, meeting all with old-fashioned 
manners and a memory that runs back. 
clear and voluminous, to the early "90s, 
well before his mother Nina moved here 
to Plains with him. his three sisters and 
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his brother James Earl. For with all his 
tendrils of memory and hearsay that 
reach from the main stem back toward 
the Revolution, England and Ireland, 
Mr. Alton starts his own tale where he 
knows it to start—with calamity his own 
eyes saw up close. 

His father William, Jimmy's grand- 
father, was killed in 1903, 50 miles south 
of Plains in a fight with a man named 
Taliaferro (pronounced Tolliver): “My 
daddy went over to his place to argue 
with him about a little desk that he took 
off. They fought in his store with bot- 
tles. They had barrels of beer bottles. 
They stood there busting bottles over 
one another’s head. My daddy got out 
and started home, going this-a-way; and 
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Taliaferro got out and started 

his way, his home was out that-a-way,. 
And Taliaferro run off out there about 
30 yards and stopped and started shoot- 
ing. He shot three times but he didn't 
hit him but once, in the back of the head 
He never did have time to get out his pis- 
tol. I was as close to him as that truck 
[15 ft. away]. 

After four trials, Taliaferro was 
freed; and Nina Carter brought her chil- 
dren to Plains to be near her husband's 
brother there. Alton was 15, went to 
work in the store where he still works 
daily (then a general store), helped sup- 
port his family on $25 a month, acquired 
the store in time, and saw Jimmy's fa- 
ther grow and pass him in success: “Ev- 


erything Earl laid his hand down on, 
when he picked it up, there was three 
or four dollars. When he died he left 
about 4,000 acres of land and a heap of 
money in the bank.” 

Mr. Alton smiles all through his sto- 
ry but—today at least, and I haven't led 
him—it touches his nephew Jimmy only 
at the end, again in a family way, no 
thought of world fame: “We still got the 
family land in Webster County. Earl's 
wife and children, they got part of it.” 
When asked if he'll go to see Jimmy Car- 
ter sworn in as President, he says, “No 
sir, I'm too old to get that far from 
home,” and turns to bagging peanuts as 
you hope some enterprising history stu- 
dent is motoring toward him with delib- 

erate speed and a carload of tape. 

Earl’s wife sits across the 

_@, street at the depot, rocking most 
) afternoons and greeting pilgrims 
with her tart high spirits, in spite 


A of “muscle spasms from signing 


4 my name.” Her name was Lillian 
Gordy; and since the early ‘20s 


noe | 5 
Re when she came to nurse, she’s 


been here—1I8 miles from her 
birthplace (except for two years 
in India, the Peace Corps). She 
married Earl Carter and bore him 


four children—Jimmy the first. Sitting 
with her there or nine miles away at 
Faye’s mobile home Bar-B-Q Villa in 
Americus, you may gather Miss Lillian 
has all but exhausted her desire to rem- 
inisce about Jimmy now. She’s 78 and 
has been hard at it for more than five 
years—his governorship and presiden- 
tial campaign 

She hasn’t, though. She adores him 
and, once her quick eyes have cleared 
you, she comes at her version of the big 
family story head on, the way Southern 
women of her age and class come at ev- 
erything—"I got my liberalism from my 
father. Papa was postmaster over in 
Richland. He'd bring meals from the ho- 
tel to the post office and let Negroes 
eat there; they couldn't eat at the ho- 
tel.” Or when asked about her father’s 
family—"I never cared much about my 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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If your present title insurer 
seems to be taking 
your business for granted, 
here’s a list of companies that would 
take your business for business. 


Adams Peay 
‘Towne & Country Abstract & Title Co. 
Bureau ‘ 
Associated Title & Abstract Co. 
Carroll 

H. B. Wilkinson Company 

Champaign 

Allied Title Services, Inc. 

Grundy : 

Grundy Pioneer Title Co. Inc. 

Hancock of 

Hancock County Title Co. 

Iroquois th d 
Iroquois County Title & Trust Company 
Kankakee 

L. Patrick Power 

Knox no: : 

E. J. Tupper Title & Abstract Co. 

La Salle 


Buchner & O'Toole Title Co. 

Lee 

The United States Title & Abstract Co. 
Logan 

Lincoln Land Title & Abstract Co. 


Macon 
A.W. Ploeger, Abstracter 


Madison 


Madison County Land Title Co., Inc. 


McDonough 
Wilson Abstract Company 


McHenry 
Northern Land Title Corp. 









McLean _ : 
McLean County Abstract Co. 


Mercer 

American Title 

Peoria Ps 

American Abstract & Title Co. 
Rock Island 

American Title 

Saline _ é 
Saline County Abstract & Title Co. 
Sangamon ‘ 

Lincoln Land Title & Abstract Co. 


Tazewell 


American Abstract & Title Co. 
Vermilion 
Reliable Abstract & Title Company 
Whiteside 
H. B. Wilkinson Company 
Winnebago 
Winnebago County Title Company 


Regional Headquarters 
Pioneer National Title 
Insurance Company 
Brunswick Bldg. 
69 W. Washington 
Chicago, Illinois 60602 








Without our paper, 
this is what your copy would look like. 


The copying machine is one of the 
great developments of our time, but 
you may not care about that. Because 
what matters most to you is the copy 
itself and that's where we come in. We 
make millions of sheets of copier paper 
every day, which makes it possible for 
millions of people like yourself to make 
copies of practically any printed matter. 

If we made nothing but copier 


paper, we'd be a part of your life. But 
our Champion Papers Division makes 
dozens of other varieties of fine paper. 
Paper in which products are pack 
aged. Paper on which you write letters 
Fine papers you use every day without 
a thought as to where they come from 
As one of the largest forest prod 


ucts companies in the world, we recog- 


nize our obligation to keep your needs 


supplied. Not only in paper but in all the 
other things we make from trees. That's 
why we have 50,000 people working 
to fill those needs, growing the trees 
themselves, turing them into thou- 
sands of necessary products and then 
growing new trees to keep things going. 
Because though we have a responsibil 
ity to you, we have an even greater 
responsibility to the forests 


©~ Champion International Corporation 


You get a lot more than trees from our forests. 








Be patient. 


And considered even better 
by some people. 

But, to the dismay of many, 
Consider our Suntory Royal, Suntory Royal has not been 


Suntory has long made the 
best selling whiskies in Japan. 
And for good reason. 


for example. Its smooth, light 
taste is on a par with the best 
Scotches in the world. 


readily available throughout 


We are happy to announce 








though, that this situation is 
gradually being rectified. But 
until it is, you’ll just have to 
console yourself with Scotch. 
And wait for a better day. 


Suntory Limited. 


kin. I'll tell you why. We were the poor 
side of the family, and they didn’t know 
me till Jimmy was Governor.” As 
Straight as that. And whatever else of 
her version she offers, you're apt to lose 
in the sight of her strong rich face, lit 
with joy and the certainty of power 
around the great eyes. All her story is 
there. She has stamped all her children 
with the Gordy good looks—a still, grave 
radiance that slowly melts into broad de- 
light at the life before them. The flat 
kindly face of Mr. Earl's photographs 
has made no print on any of them ex- 
cept the rufous Billy, a wily jester; yet 
Miss Lillian has claimed that they loved 
their father better. 

She may be right, but you feel she 
knows that she won a victory in them 
more important than the balances of 
household emotion, the victory deep- 
cut in the face she gave them—her lock- 
jawed passion for decency, justice, and 
her life's conviction that the only hon- 
orable surrenders are surrenders to 
laughter and mercy. If she’s mostly giv- 
en over now to laughter, pride and 
sass, she has earned her fun; and with- 
in the fun, one can still sense rock—a 
broad standing shaft of rock which one 
could reach and stand on if one were 
in need, not a deferential tourist. She 
has told of her struggle to nurse lep- 
rous children in India, a struggle that 
she won. Like all family women, she 
has lived for others’ needs; and the 
story of her children is spun on those 
poles—their need, her provision, now 
their various repayments. 

Her elder daughter Gloria, two years 
younger than Jimmy, is also close by on 
the west edge of Plains with her hus- 
band Walter Spann. She tries to place 
herself for you at once and tell a too sim- 
ple tale—“I'm a farm wife and nothing 
else; listen, I'm country.”” Country cov- 
ers a good many things—most of the 
life of mankind, for one—but what she 
seems to be asking to mean is naive, in- 
nocent. Again the face talks when the 
mouth reneges—her mother's face on 
Gloria, 30 years younger, broader, lined 
differently but as deeply. Even if she 
hadn't, in self-defense, just published an 
eloquent account (Good Housekeeping, 
January) of her own large sadness—an 
imprisoned son, William, 30—you'd see 
that her eyes and smiling mouth have 
long since given up attempting to con- 
ceal a sizable and only partly healed 
wound near the center of her life. Yet 
she won't talk of that (and has written 
about it so she won't have to talk). 

She talks of happiness—" Up till now 
I've been the happiest member of our 
family’—and the hard-won beauty of 
her face sets the claim. Then she comes 
ona memory that has her beaming (they 
are all splendid beamers since they 
knowingly beam against the grain of 
what they've endured): “When Jimmy 
was a boy, we called him ‘Hot'—he was 
always fired up—but he never liked it; 
so when he got away to Annapolis, he 
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wrote me right away: ‘Dear Gloria, 
Please do not call me “Hot” and please 
do not write to me on lined notebook 
paper with pencil.’ That she and her 
mother laugh long at the memory is one 
more piece of the story they tell—a 
healthy piece. For anyone who sat out 
the parched family pieties of the Ken- 
nedy, Johnson and Nixon years, the 
sound of home laughter that laps all 
sides of Jimmy Carter comes as welcome 
as water. 


e is naturally more guarded 

—any boy who suggests the 

name “Hot” to his kin and turns 

up at 52 as President-elect was 
hardly slated to end as a joker—and 
even in Faye’s café the next night with 
a handful of journalists, his wife and 
daughter, round a ten-foot table over 
perfect steaks, he is not prone to gig- 
gling fits. What he mainly does—or did 
in that company—is /isten with a blow- 
torch intensity which makes most other 
brands of human attention seem dazed 
or bored. (And Rosalynn his wife shares 
the trait—an interest almost animal in 
strength and necessity, though her brand 
seems to come from her mother, Miss 
Allie Smith: a quiet, impressive lady 
with the broad, handsome, watchful face 
she’s given her daughter.) Some watch- 
ers that night—all of them non-Southern 
—found the gaze a little ominous, even 
predatory: Are we being sized up for fu- 
ture consumption? 

The opposite, I felt. In his own way, 
he was telling a private piece of the long 
family story. The son of strong, lovable, 
amusing parents (rooted in a place and 
confident there) and the sibling of vivid 
and irreverent juniors, he is trained to 
expect equal fare from the world. He 
can’t often get it, but he’s trained to go 
on trying—as courteous son; tried but 
patient older brother; as Christian fel- 
low creature; and as lifelong veteran of 
small-town culture, which requires a so- 
phistication of manners at least the 
equivalent of manners at Versailles. 

The night as we sat at table, an el- 
derly man in clean work clothes ap- 
proached the President-elect from the 
rear and touched him on the shoulder. 
Carter quickly turned, smiled, stood and 
called the man’s name. The man apol- 


ogized for interrupting but said that he 
wanted to say thanks again, that he'd 
never forgot the help Jimmy gave. Then 
he greeted Rosalynn with the same un- 
abashed dignity and left. Carter sat and, 
since we were silently curious, offered 
that the man had phoned him years be- 
fore when the man’s daughter shot the 
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husband who was beating her, that the 
man had not forgot whom he turned to 
for help. 

As my writer's pattern-making 
brain was seeing a neat circle close in 
the air of the past two days—tales of 
two lethal fights (Carter's grandfather, 
now this friend’s daughter)—Carter qui- 
etly inscribed a larger arc: “You may 
not know what a warehouseman means 
to a working farmer.” Born in a tobac- 
co town half the size of Plains, I felt 
rightly chastened and remembered that 
I knew. I also guessed I'd heard one ver- 
sion anyhow of the story I came to hear 
—the oldest story, of blood kin, desper- 
ate dependency, and mercy: the story 
we hope to hear in all human discourse 
Our kin, or our townsmen at least, love 
and guard us against ourselves and the 
perilous world. They use us kindly when 
we ve turned and left. 

With all the cold fears our past four 
Presidents have drenched us in, all the 
seedy disbeliefs they've sowed, I left 
Faye’s that night feeling better for my 
own kin’s chances now and lighter on 
my feet, which slid in Georgia mud 
—purple Sumter County clay, the 
ground of many Carters over 125 years; 
apparently a national family at last to 
feed us with stories and the actions they 
cause: varied fare and nutritious, the sto- 
ries of care and honest consolation that 
we've needed for very much longer than 
was good. 
























The Plains Baptist Church is a haven for 
Carter, part of his life since boyhood. 
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Clockwise from top left: Jimmy 
Carter at prenomination press 
conference in Plains, Ga., flanked 
by Miss Lillian and wife; Reaganite 
at G.O.P. Convention; Betty Ford 
reading concession statement while 
President—too hoarse to speak 
—and children look on; Argentine 
President Isabel Perén before being 
ousted; body of China’s Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung lying in state; leg 
support of Viking | lander on Mars. 
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Clockwise from top right: exuberant 
hostages back in Tel Aviv after daring 
rescue mission by Israeli commandos 
in Entebbe, Uganda; recipient of 
swine-flu shot wincing in California 
clinic; Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger holding sword and shield 
in Kenya during an African visit; 
Rumania’s young gold medal gym- 
nast Nadia Comaneci at Montre- 
al Olympics; Gary Gilmore after he 
received date of death sentence. 



















Clockwise from above left: Yves Saint 
Laurent’s 1976 triumph, the Gypsy 
Look; body of Soweto student killed 
by the South African police; Italy's 
Communist leader Enrico Berlinguer; 
Rhodesian Prime Minister lan Smith 
takes aim; Thai rightist striking body 
of hanged leftist in Bangkok; center, 
Mary Hartman with Husband Tom. 





Clockwise from above: Robert Dole 
at home-town welcome in Russell, 


Kans.; Concorde jet allowed to 
land in U.S.; Olympic Skater 
Dorothy Hamill; Nelson Rockefeller 
returning hecklers’ insults; van 
in which 26 California children 
were held captive; Indira Gandhi 
touring village. Center: Sculptor 
Alexander Calder, who died at 78. 
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Clockwise from upper left: Ronald 
Reagan in hotel during Republican 
Convention; Keynoter Barbara Jordan 
at Democratic Convention; U.S. Olympic 
Gold Medalist Bruce Jenner winning a 
decathlon race; former Japanese Prime 
Minister Kakuei Tanaka after convic- 
tion for role in Lockheed scandal; 
Pat Moynihan voting no during U.N. 
Security Council debate on Middle East; 
dead Christian militiaman dragged 
through Beirut in Lebanese civil war. 





America’s Bicentennial celebration brought 
the Tall Ships to the Hudson River and a 
spectacular fireworks display to New York 
Harbor. Above are Italy’s Amerigo Vespucci 
(right) and the Portuguese bark, Sagres Il. 
Below, the Statue of Liberty is clothed in light. 











On several continents, disaster struck. A massive 
earthquake hit Guatemala in February, leaving 23,000 
dead and nearly a million homeless. In May, a quake 
centered in the northeastern Italian region of Friuli killed 
nearly 1,000 (right). In Idaho, the earth-fill Teton Dam, 
newly completed, sprang a leak, then began to crumble. 










Clockwise from above: Spain’s King Juan 
Carlos; artist's conception of the late How- 
ard Hughes; Philadelphian treated for Le- 
gionnaire’s disease; Clamma Dale, one of 
many new black stars currently on Broad- 
way; Richard Nixon wheeling Pat from hos- 
pital; Patty Hearst and parents; one of the 
first women cadets at West Point in training. 








Clockwise from top left: First Lady 
Betty Ford dancing with Ballet Star 
Judith Jamison; 13 mercenaries lis- 
tening to verdict in Luanda, Angola 
(four were executed, including one 
American); California Senator-elect 
Sam Hayakawa; besieged brokers 
in Bonn during European currency 
crisis; Congressional Secretary Eliz- 
abeth Ray showing why she did not 
have to type to keep a job; Chi- 
na‘s new Chairman Hua Kuo-feng. 





Clockwise from above: North 


Korean guards during Panmun- 
jom attack that killed two Amer- 
icans; Artist Christo’s 24'9-mile 
Running Fence in California; 
Mystery Writer Dame Agatha 
Christie, who died at 85; Movie 
Hero King Kong; Nobel-prize- 
winning Novelist Saul Bellow 
having tie adjusted by his 
wife Alexandra in Stockholm. 











CARTER JOINS OTHER POLITICAL FIGURES AT MAYOR DALEY’S CHICAGO FUNERAL 


THE TRANSITION 


Mr. Outside Opts for ‘Ins’ 


Like some last-minute Christmas 
shopper scrambling to get it all done in 
ume, Jimmy Carter managed to meet 
his deadline: he got his full Cabinet 
named by Dec. 25. The final announce- 
ments came last week in three televised 
presentations at Carter headquarters in 
Plains, and the biggest of the “surpris- 
es” so often forecast by the President- 
elect’s aides was that there were so few 
surprises. With 18 top jobs filled, includ- 
ing all twelve Cabinet positions and the 
main economic and national-security 
slots, it was clear that the man who had 
campaigned as Mr. Outside wanted men 
(and women) around him who were po- 
litically in or near the center, fixers. 
doers and organizers—not ideologues 

The phrase that Carter used repeat- 
edly in introducing his Cabinet choices 
was “tough, competent managers.” That 
was a fair collective description of the 
appointees who are to join Carter on Sea 
Island, Ga., for three days this week 

Tough Infighting. The accent was 
on experience. Seven of Carter's 18 nom- 
inees held Cabinet or sub-Cabinet level 
jobs in previous Administrations. Three 
were announced earlier: Cyrus Vance as 
Secretary of State, Charles Schultze as 
chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and W. Michael Blumenthal 
as Treasury Secretary. Four more vet- 
erans were tapped last week 

First Carter named as Defense Sec- 
retary Harold Brown, president of the 
California Institute of Technology, who 
headed weapons research at the Penta- 
gon in the McNamara years. In his final 
session, after a quick trip to Chicago for 
the funeral of Mayor Richard Daley. 
Carter named three more old hands. To 
run Health, Education and Welfare 
Carter recruited Joseph Califano, Lyn- 
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don Johnson's domestic policy chief. To 
head the energy agency that he hopes to 
expand into a Cabinet department, Car- 
ter chose his house Republican, James 
Schlesinger, whose résumé is getting to 
be as lengthy as Elliot Richardson's 
One baffling choice: he picked New 
York Attorney Theodore Sorensen to 
run the Central Intelligence Agency; 
though experienced around Washington 
as John F. Kennedy’s chief aide and 
speechwriter, Sorensen seemed to have 
little obvious qualification for the job 

But Carter could claim proven ex- 
perience among other nominees. Min- 
nesota Congressman Bob Bergland, his 
prospective Agriculture Secretary, is a 
real farmer. Carter also managed, final- 
ly, to find women for his Cabinet: black 
Washington Attorney Patricia Harris, 
who will be Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development; and Economist 
Juanita Kreps, named to Commerce 

The final lineup was the result of 
tough infighting among competing in- 
terests, and fancy—even tricky—ma- 
neuvering on Carter's part. The most 
egregious example was his appointment 
as Attorney General: Griffin Bell, a for- 
mer federal appeals-court judge. Black 
leaders were outraged at the choice (see 
box opposite page) 

Bell is something of a crony of Car- 
ter’s, and in that sense the appointment 
is not unprecedented; Carter recalled 
John F. Kennedy's appointment of his 
brother Robert, and joked that his own 
brother Billy was in line for the job as 
soon as he got his law degree. But Car- 
ter had seemed to promise more than a 
comfortable ally in such a crucial post 

There were other signs of expedi- 
ence in Carter’s Cabinet making. Har- 
vard Economist John Dunlop was AFL- 
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ClO President George Meany’s candi 

date for Labor Secretary, a job Dunlop 
had held in the Ford Administration. He 
seemed to have an inside track for the 
job under Carter, but was apparently 
shot down by blacks and feminists who 
bombarded Carter with complaints that 
Dunlop was soft on minority and wom- 
en's rights. The post went instead to I 

Ray Marshall, a labor economist who 
was perfectly acceptable to Meany—but 
not the nominee he had expected 

Said one Meany intimate: “Why the 
hell did Carter keep telling us he had 
an open mind? When [AFL-CIO Secre- 
tary-Treasurer] Lane Kirkland went 
down to Plains last week, it wasn’t for 
tea and crumpets. Now we find it was 
all window dressing. To put it bluntly 
we were misled.” 

Possibly to take the sting out of la- 
bor’s disappointment, Carter told TIMI 
during his interview last week that “I 
would like to use [Dunlop] on major ne- 
gotiating assignments. He said he'd be 
glad to help.” Carter's Labor nomina- 
tion, however, was not the only Meany 
setback. The labor leader had pushed 
for Schlesinger for Defense and against 
Sorensen for the CIA 

Those who worried about Carter's 
populism were generally pleased with 
the team: centrist on economy and de- 
fense, more liberal on social issues 
Many were disappointed. Said Colorado 
State Democratic Chairman Monte Pas- 
coe: “I am surprised to see so many 
choices cycled through Washington. | 
expected him to reach out more for new 
people and new ideas.” 

A Pentagon general had another 
complaint. Carter, he said, has simply 
“dusted off a lot of guys from the J.F.K.- 
L.B.J. era and put them back in power, 
trying to pretend that they had flawless 
performance records. They didn’t.” 

Stanford Political Scientist Seymour 
Martin Lipset argued that it was “prob- 
ably naive” to have expected many fresh 
faces, Said he: “That is the problem with 
outsiders who take over. All of a sud- 
den they realize, ‘My God, we have to 
put together a Government.’ ” 

Not Qualified. Adds TIME Corre- 
spondent Stanley Cloud: “It is ironic that 
Carter should have put such store in 
résumés, in records of past positions. His 
own résumé hardly qualifies him for 
President; indeed, it might not even 
qualify him for a job in his own Cab- 
inet. Had he been less methodical and 
more instinctive in his appointments, his 
Cabinet might have seemed a little less 
safe—and a lot more exciting.” 

On balance, despite liberal carping 
Carter has picked a clearly competent 
Cabinet, with some appointments 
smacking of cronyism (Bell, Budget Di- 
rector-designate Bert Lance), others 
showing imagination and bringing in 
some fascinating personalities (Brown 
Schlesinger. Blumenthal). As usual 
much will depend on the kind of lead- 
ership the President provides, the tone 
he sets. the policies he establishes 
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Childe Harold Comes of Age 


Harold Brown has always been in a 
hurry. He graduated at age 15 from New 
York’s Bronx High School of Science. 
finished Columbia at the head of his 
class by age 17, had his doctorate in 
physics from Columbia by 22. Two years 
later he was a protégé of Edward Teller 
a leader in developing the hydrogen 
bomb. As one of Robert McNamara’s 
‘Whiz Kids” and research director of 
the Defense Department by the time he 
was 33, he was nicknamed Childe Har- 
old. Now a mature 49, the brilliant sci- 
entist-manager was near the 
Jimmy Carter's talent list from the first 

Brown’s choice as Defense Secretary 
pleased many bureaucrats at both the 
Pentagon and State Department. Some 


Jimmy’ Pal Rings 


By all accounts, Jimmy Carter knew 
there would be some hot reaction to his 
nomination of an old Georgia chum and 
political confidant, former Federal 
Judge Griffin Bell, as Attorney Gener- 
al. The transition team at the Justice De- 
partment had sent a memo to Plains 
warning of a storm of protests. They 
were right—and the storm went beyond 
black leaders’ upset about Bell’s mixed 
record on civil rights during his 14 years 
on the New Orleans—based Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. Editorial outrage 
ran the political gamut. The New York 
Times's James Reston blasted the nom- 
ination as “insensitive, willful, stubborn 
and even selfish.” The Wall Street Jour- 
nal found it “all too reminiscent of the 
Kennedy-Nixon tradition of choosing 
an Attorney General 

Bell, a Georgia country boy who 
made good, received his judgeship after 
helping to run John Kennedy's cam- 
paign in Georgia in 1960. By most reck- 
onings, Bell's record in civil rights cases 
was generally good, at least in Deep 
South terms. But parts of that record 
have long rankled rights leaders 

> Bell has opposed court decisions 
calling for busing to achieve school 
desegregation 

>» He endorsed Richard 
abortive nomination of G. Harrold Cars- 
well to the Supreme Court 

>» He upheld the Georgia legisla- 
ture’s 1966 refusal to seat black Activist 
Julian Bond because of Bond's endorse- 
ment of an anti-Viet Nam War state- 
ment by the Student Nonviolent Coor- 
dinating Committee. The majority 
opinion branded the SNCC statement "a 
call to action based on race It aligns 
the civil rights organization with ‘col- 
ored people in such other countries as 
the Dominican Republic, the Congo, 
South America and Rhodesia 

Bell did not help his cause—or Car- 
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military men regard him as too “soft. 
but others see him as an effective ad- 
ministrator with a superb grasp of weap- 
ons systems. As one of his first official 
acts, Brown is expected—but not certain 
to advise Carter to go ahead with pro- 
duction of at least some B-! bombers 
Says a friend of Brown's: “He wants to 
maintain a strong defense. but without 
hatchet-waving — histrionics At the 
same time, Brown will push hard to 
break the current impasse on the sec- 
ond round of Strategic-Arms Limitation 
Talks (SALT I) with the Soviet Union 
Neither a hawk nor a dove. Brown 
is a pragmatist suspicious of prevailing 
views. Says an old friend. Rand Corp 
Economist Charles Wolf: “If exposed to 
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ter's—with his fumbling response to 
newsmen’s questions after his nomina- 
tion. He insisted that when he endorsed 
Carswell, he was not aware that Cars- 
well had once made a strongly pro-seg- 
regationist speech. Yet the speech was 
widely reported at the time, as he later 
conceded. He also waffled when ques- 
tioned about his membership in two At- 
lanta clubs—the Capital City Club and 
the Piedmont Driving Club—that have 
not admitted blacks or Jews as mem- 
bers. Bell announced that he would quit 
the clubs only after Carter had made it 
clear that he hoped Bell would do so 
(Budget Director—designate Bert Lance 
and Charles Kirbo, Carter's closest po- 
litical adviser, are also members of the 
Piedmont Club; Houston Businessman 
Charles W. Duncan Jr.. tapped as Dep- 
uty Defense Secretary 
Piedmont, as well as two similarly dis 
criminatory clubs in Houston.) 

Bell's record contains several plus- 
es. His rulings have been pro-—civil rights 
in employment practices and voting 
cases. In the 1960s, Bell was a pioneer 
in urging that Southern courts call more 
blacks for jury duty ("If you don't get 
any Negroes on the jury panel, the sys- 
tem is wrong’) 

Although Carter gave the impres- 
sion that he was considering several can- 
didates for Justice, it has become clear 
that Bell was Jimmy's man from the 
start “because he feels comfortable with 
him.” Aides say, although Carter antic- 
ipated some negative reaction, he may 
have been surprised by the uproar 

While Bell's confirmation hearing 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
could be lively, the committee is chaired 
by Mississippi's archconservative James 
O. Eastland, who urged Carter to ap- 
point Bell. At week's end, moreover 
some black organizations that had loud- 
ly opposed Bell appeared ready to recon- 
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hard-line views, he is likely to take soft- 
er ones, and if exposed to soft-line views 
he is likely to take harder ones.” Says 
Teller: “Harold is a realistic, nondoc- 
trinaire person.” 

In 1960 Brown succeeded Teller as 
director of the University of California's 
Livermore Laboratory. A year later he 
moved to Defense, first as director of re- 
search and, from 1965 to 1969, as Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. Because of his 
skepticism about many weapons pro- 
jects, he was nicknamed Dr. No, for the 
James Bond character. He helped kill 
the B-70 bomber, which was vulnerable 
to Soviet air defenses. He also was in- 
volved in two expensive mistakes: the 
FTX fighter-bomber, and the Air Force's 
C-5A transport, whose construction re- 
sulted in cost overruns of $2 billion 

As a participant in many Viet Nam 


sider in view of his pro-civil rights deci- 
sions. Certain Carter watchers, mean- 
while, forecast that the President-elect 
will name some well-known civil rights 
activists to important jobs at Justice just 
to speed up the cooling-off process. 
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CALTECH PRESIDENT HAROLD BROWN 
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War decisions. Brown in March 1968 
advised stepped-up bombing to force the 
Communists to negotiate a settlement 
At that time other strategists were urg- 
ing the U.S. to wind down the war. Last 
week he described the war in retrospect 
as “a tragic time in which many mis- 
takes were made—and I was not with- 
out my share of them.” 

Jewish and raised in The Bronx, 
Brown is a nonsmoker and only drinks 
an occasional Tom Collins. He has a 
close-knit family life with his wife Co- 
lene and daughters Deborah, 21, and 
Ellen, 20. Every morning he swims laps 
in his backyard pool for precisely 30 
minutes. Reserved in public, Brown can 
be arrogant. But Pentagon officials ap- 
provingly recall that during the ‘60s he 


= got along well with uniformed officers 


and Congressmen after overcoming 
their initial suspicions of him as an in- 





sufferable boy wonder 


Pragmatist with a World View 


Harold Brown last week shared his 
thoughts on defense policy with Timt 
Correspondent Bruce Nelan, Excerpts 


ON THE PENTAGON BUDGET. There 
are issues that need to be looked at—mil- 
itary pay and retirement programs, 
training programs, the rapid movement 
of the military from post to post, the 
creep upward into higher salary levels, 
the duplication between ourselves and 
our NATO allies on different systems. In 
every case where we are getting less for 
our money than we should be, there are 
historical, bureaucratic, political reasons 
for it. That’s the way democracy works 
But it means that it’s hard to get these 
things out lof the budget] 

ON THE SOVIET ARMS BUILDUP. | 
suspect that bureaucratic, historical and 
service drives exist there too. It may be 
that those drives are creating this [build- 
up]. I think we should in every case look 
for possibilities for improving our own 
security by arms limitation discussions 
and agreements. But I think it would 
be a mistake for us to say that is all we 
should do. We and our NATO allies 
should pull up our socks and see wheth- 
er by more efficient approaches, we can 
increase our own conventional strength 

ON STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 
TALKS. The biggest achievement so far 
is the limitation of anti-ballistic missiles, 
and I would hate to see that jeopardized 
We should work hard to get [a second] 
agreement. We should not feel under the 
pressure that if we don’t give in on some 
things by October [when the 1972 SALT 
I treaty expires] the world will come to 
an end or even that negotiations will 
[The talks have been snagged for 
months on how to deal with two new 
weapons: the US. cruise missile and the 
Soviet Backfire bomber.| I would be will- 
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ing to consider limiting [cruise missiles] 
under certain circumstances, but it de- 
pends on what you get for it and how 
the other side is limited. From what I 
read and see, the Backfire was not orig- 
inally intended as a strategic arm 
against the U.S. The question for us is 
Can it be used for strategic purposes? 

ON THE B-1 BOMBER. The manned 
bomber does have certain advantages 
—you can raise its readiness, which is a 
visible sign, and it can be recalled [while 
a missile, once fired, cannot]. On the 
other hand, there are air defenses that 
make its attrition rate high, and it is vul- 
nerable on the ground. Its big advan- 
tage is that it provides a different kind 
of penetration so that it complicates the 
other side's problems. The question is 
How much can you afford to pay for 
that, as compared with the other ways 
you could spend the funds? 

ON NUCLEAR WAR. Limited strate- 
gic war is almost impossible. Anyone 
who contemplates one is fooling him- 
self if he thinks the chances are not over- 
whelming that it would become an all- 
out urban and industrial attack 

ON THE DEFENSE JOB. | have tried 
to retain a rational and analytical ap- 
proach to things. That does not preclude 
full consideration of the nonquantifiable 
—the human, individual and political 
aspects of any problem 

ON WHETHER HE IS A HAWK OR A 
DOVE. I face problems as they come to 
me. “Pragmatic” is a relatively friendly 
word, and “opportunistic” is relatively 
unfriendly; I think of myself as a prag- 
matist with a world view. I believe in a 
strong defense; I don't believe that de- 
fense is all there is to national security 
Economic strength, political cohesion 
good relations with allies are equally 
part of national security 
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Crusading for 
Conservation 


“Everybody has talked about con- 
servation but, as Mark Twain said about 
the weather, nobody has done very much 
about it.” This wry remark was made 
last week by James Schlesinger in an in- 
terview with TIME, just before he was 
put in charge of the Carter Adminis- 
tration’s energy policies. Schlesinger, the 
intellectual James-of-all-trades for the 
Nixon and Ford administrations, re- 
peated the line at Carter's press con- 
ference and, untypically, botched it 
slightly.” But he still made his point 
about the energy crisis: “We are going 
to try to do something about it 

Talking with TIME Correspondent 
Don Sider, Schlesinger described his job 
as a crusade. Said he: “If we can define 
the challenge to Americans, we will 
have a strong response, providing some- 
thing we as a people have lost—the sense 
of our common destiny and purpose.” 

Top Priority. Schlesinger will serve 
in the West Wing of the White House 
as an assistant to the President. Even- 
tually, Carter intends to put him into 
the Cabinet as Secretary of a new En- 
ergy Department that would consolidate 
the functions of the Federal Energy Ad- 
ministration, the Energy Research and 
Development Agency and some now 
filled by the Interior Department. Con- 
gress must approve the new department, 
however, and the House may resist at- 
tempts to truncate Interior 

As Atomic Energy Commission 
chairman, Schlesinger was an advocate 
of nuclear power. Carter maintains that 
Schlesinger shares his view that nuclear 
power should be used only as a last re- 

The quip is also attributed to Charles Dudley 
Warner, who was editor of the Hartford Courant 
in the late 1890s 


EX—PENTAGON CHIEF JAMES SCHLESINGER 
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The January Honda: 
oy Tin ere ale ea iiee city’ 


For as long as the EPA has been testing cars, 50 miles 
per gallon has been a magic number, a record to shoot for. 
Like 60 home runs or the 4-minute mile. 

Now our 1977 Honda Civic CVCC™ 5-Speed has become 
the first car sold in America to do the impossible. 
According to EPA estimates it got 54 mpg for highway 
driving, 41 mpy city*® 





See your Honda dealer and test drive the car that broke 
the Mileage Barrier. The 1977 Honda Civic 5-Speed. 
It’s brand new. But already it’s a very rare car. 

CVCC, Ciwte and Thon 
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There's a signal in the air 
that lets the broadcaster control the color. 


There's a set that can use it now. 
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Ours. 
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‘V.LR. is available on model shown and several console models. _ 


Our set is General Electric. The signal is 
called V.LR. And both are remarkable. Many 
TV programs are now transmitted with this 
special V.LR. signal. Advanced computer-like 
circuitry, in selected GE color models, uses 
this V.LR. signal to give you color and tint 
adjusted by the broadcasters themselves. 

60 times every second. Continuously. 
Automatically. This means you won't have to 
fiddle with color control settings, because 
General Electric's V.LR. system makes these 
adjustments for you. All you have to do is 

sit back and enjoy broadcast controlled color. 


We invite you to see a demonstration at 
your GE dealer. Look for the V.LR. light on a 
General Electric set. It tells you the V.LR. 
signal is being sent and being received by 
the GE set. Then watch the GE set 
automatically 
adjust the color 
in the picture. EE 
You've got to see it 
to believe it. 

V.LR. Broadcast ert 
Controlled Color. © vir CONTROLLED 
GE has it. Now. COLOR 
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sort. In any event, Carter said, “his No 
I priority will be to conserve energy.” 

Among other things, Schlesinger 
said, the U.S. will have to move toward 
more efficient appliances, automobile 
engines and power plants. U.S. energy 
efficiency, he said, is now “about half 
that of Sweden and Germany, which 
have comparable levels of per capita in- 
come.” Schlesinger views this prodigal 
waste as providing the U.S. with some 
short-term benefits. He explained: “The 
fact that we have been that wasteful pro- 
vides us with impressive opportunities 
for improvement.” 

Great Challenge. The job as en- 
ergy czar will be Schlesinger’s fifth Gov- 
ernment post in a career that has been 
spent mostly as a specialist in defense 
economics. A lifelong Republican—but 
one who nonetheless considers himself 
an apolitical technocrat—he joined the 
Nixon Administration in 1969 and 
served as assistant budget director, AEC 
chairman, CIA director and, finally, Sec- 
retary of Defense. His trademarks were 
an ever-present pipe, an ever-flapping 
shirttail, a rumpled suit and a heavy- 
handed sarcasm that made him many 
enemies. Ford fired him last year, be- 
cause of both his abrasiveness and his 
skepticism about détente 

Having lost out for Defense Secre- 
tary, which he wanted badly, Schlesing- 
er may offer Carter advice on defense on 
an ad hoc basis. Schlesinger professes to 
have no reservations about taking on the 
energy job. Said he: “It is a very great 
challenge and, given public and congres- 
sional support, I think we can make siz- 
able progress. That kind of opportunity 
is only rarely to be discerned in matters 
of Government policy.” 


KEN HAWKINS 


F. RAY MARSHALL 
Arriving with his feet running. 
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‘Put Our People 
Back to Work’ 


As a boy in Jackson, Miss., F. (for 
Freddie) Ray Marshall, 48, got up at 3:30 
a.m. to milk the cows. His line of work 
may have changed since—today he is 
an economics professor at the University 
of Texas at Austin—but not his long 
hours or his determination. When he 
reaches Washington in January as the 
Carter Administration’s Secretary of 
Labor, it will be “with my feet running.” 

Marshall certainly wasted no time 
in outlining his agenda. He said he 
would present to President-elect Carter 
the “strongest case” for repealing Rule 
14B, the Taft-Hartley Act’s “right to 
work” provision authorizing states to 
void labor contracts requiring workers 
to join unions. This, in Marshall's view, 
would be part of an “equitable solution” 
under which workers could henceforth 
be compelled to pay dues but not to join 
unions. (Carter has not called for the re- 
peal of 14B but has said he would sign 
a repeal if passed by Congress.) Mar- 
shall also denounced existing job-train- 
ing programs as mere “income main- 
tenance plans that leave participants 
with no skills.” He would replace them 
with apprentice programs, particularly 
for women and minority groups. 

Born in Oak Grove, La., Marshall 
was sent at about the age of twelve to a 
Baptist orphanage in Jackson, Miss., 
along with his four younger brothers and 
sisters, after their mother died. At 15, 
he ran away and got a job making den- 
tures in a dental factory. After a few 
months, he lied about his age to get into 
the Navy and served as a radioman in 
the Pacific during World War II 

After the war, he enrolled at Mis- 
sissippi’s Millsaps College and was al- 
most bounced when officials discovered 
he was an eighth-grade dropout. He lat- 
er went on to earn a master’s from Lou- 
isiana State University and a Ph.D. from 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

Except for a year in Finland on a 
Fulbright grant and a semester at Har- 
vard, he has taught only in the South 
(Mississippi, L.S.U., Kentucky and now 
Texas). Among his few avocations is 
playing Frisbee with his wife of 30 years, 
Pat, and their five children 

Training Programs. The key prob- 
lem confronting Marshall and the De- 
partment’s 14,000 employees will be, as 
Carter put it, “to put our people back to 
work.” Marshall calls for vastly expand- 
ed training programs, arguing that peo- 
ple should be trained for more than one 
job, so that in a recession they can find 
work outside their original field. In a fa- 
miliar liberal argument, he challenges 
the contention that reducing unemploy- 
ment need be inflationary. “Which is the 
more inflationary,” he asks, “paying un- 
employment insurance or putting peo- 
ple in work-training programs where 
they are producing for the economy?” 
























































































































































JOSEPH CALIFANO JR. 


Into a Snake Pit 


Finally the telephone rang. “I was 
on my way out the door,” recalls Wash- 
ington Lawyer Joseph Califano Jr., “and 
the Governor just said, ‘Joe, I want you 
to come and help out at HEW.’” The 
Governor, of course, was Jimmy Car- 
ter, and the job was one of the nation’s 
biggest: running the most visibly cum- 
bersome bureaucracy of them all, the 
$140 billion, 149,000 employee Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 

Night Reading. The Brooklyn- 
born grandson of an immigrant Italian 
fruit vendor, Califano, 45, should feel at 
home. Once described as the “deputy 
President of the Great Society,” he 
helped launch many of the programs he 
will soon be trying to run. As a special 
assistant to Lyndon Johnson, he wrote so 
many memos for L.B.J.’s “night read- 
ing” that the President once testily asked 
another aide whether “y’all brought ‘em 
up here by pack mule.” 

A graduate of Holy Cross and Har- 
vard Law, Califano grew “bored with 
practicing law and splitting stocks.” He 
fired off a job application to the then 
general counsel for the Department of 
Defense, Cyrus Vance, in 1961 and was 
hired four days after being interviewed 
Three years later he emerged as special 
assistant to Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara and a year after that held 
the same post under Johnson as assis- 
tant in charge of domestic programs 

Califano helped to dream up such 
Johnsonian innovations as the Model 
Cities program and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. He also ran inter- 
ference for Johnson in the 1966 creation 
of the Department of Transportation, a 
mammoth reorganization achieved in 
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only eight months. One colleague recalls 
him, not entirely kindly, as “an empire 
builder who had a kind of abstract con- 
cern for the disadvantaged.” 

Now a partner in Edward Bennett 
Williams’ Washington law firm, Califa- 
no is married and the father of three 
He plays tennis and religiously attends 
Washington Redskins football games 
But most of his prodigious energy goes 
into his work. He will need all that en- 
ergy when Jimmy Carter's promised 
Government reorganization gets around 
to his sprawling department, variously 
described as a “snake pit” and a “love- 
ly pit of quicksand.” 

Typically, Califano sounds unintim- 
idated. “We are looking at a variety 
of reorganization programs,” says he 
“There were a whole raft of programs 
in the ‘60s followed by eight years when 
there was no attempt to work with any 
degree of compassion. We'll take the 
best of those programs and discard the 
worst.” Making those choices should 
keep Califano busy for quite some time 


Two for One Deal 


“[ have, you know, done a few things 
in my life,” said Patricia Roberts Har- 
ris, when critics complained of her lack 
of credentials for the job to which Jim- 
my Carter named her last week: Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Hers was quite an understate- 
ment. A black Washington lawyer, she 
knows the worlds of business, academe 
and government. Moreover, by appoint- 
ing her, Carter got a kind of “twofer” 
as a black and as a woman, she is proof 
that the President-elect is trying to open 
his Cabinet to both groups 

Harris, 52, was raised in Mattoon, 
Ill. Her father was a railroad dining- 
car waiter, her mother a schoolteacher 
She graduated summa cum laude from 
Howard University in 1945. Moving to 
Washington in 1949, she later married 


PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS 








William Beasley Harris, now an admin- 
istrative-law judge for the Federal Mar- 
itime Commission (they have no chil- 
dren), With her husband's encourage- 
ment, she completed George Washing- 
ton University Law School in 1960. She 
was first in her class 

Joining the Howard Law faculty, 
Harris increasingly devoted her energies 
to Democratic politics. At the 1964 con- 
vention she seconded Lyndon Johnson's 
nomination; later she served him as the 
nation’s first black female ambassador 
—to Luxembourg. By 1970 she was a 
partner in a blue-chip Washington law 
firm. Along the way, Harris also broke 
onto the billion-dollar boards of IBM, 
Scott Paper and Chase Manhattan 

Self-assured, even intimidating, 
Harris won a reputation as a no-non- 
sense administrator. In 1969 she re- 
signed after one month as dean of How- 
ard’s School of Law, protesting the 
university's leniency to student de- 
mands. When one student insisted on a 
male replacement, she told him coldly 
“| didn’t stop being the white man’s nig- 
ger to become a black man’s nigger.” 

Of her new job, she says: “People 
with no shelter need to be assured of a 
coherent, consistent housing policy on 
which they can rely.” One thing she will 
scrutinize: highway building that cuts 
through urban areas and destroys neigh- 
borhoods—or, as she puts it dramatical- 
ly, projects that have “opened the main 
artery to the city’s life.” 


A Real Sodbuster 


Jimmy Carter wanted to put a farm- 
er in charge of U'S. agriculture, and he 
made good on that goal—very good 
Amiable Bob Bergland, 48, a three-term 
Congressman from northern Minnesota, 
is an authentic sodbuster who knows the 
ups and downs of farming at first hand 
Son of a mechanic and farmer, he spent 
two winters as a carpenter to work off 
debts before making a go of a 600-acre 
spread planted to seed and feed grain 
hard by the Canadian border near Ro- 
seau, Minn. (pop. 2,552) 

On the Hill, Bergland has blamed 
former Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz’s 
laissez-faire farm policy for putting 
farmers in peril of a “disastrous cycle of 
boom and bust.” Butz abolished costly 
Government food stockpiles and deeply 
slashed the multibillion-dollar farm sub- 
sidies established in the Kennedy-John- 
son era. At the same time, he launched 
an aggressive food-export push that has 
helped boost farmers’ incomes 

Bergland will probably continue the 
emphasis on exports, but he is also ex- 
pected to bring the Government back 
into U.S. agriculture in a big way. One 
objective: to protect smaller operations 
among the US.’s 2.8 million farms 
(down from 5.4 million in 1950). This in- 
tervention will take the form of higher 
crop-support prices and increased crop 
loans coupled with creation of a nation- 
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REPRESENTATIVE BOB BERGLAND 


al grain-reserve system to cushion farm- 
ers against price fluctuations 

The Butz policy had its successes, 
thanks to a lot of luck—record corn and 
wheat harvests as well as big Soviet grain 
purchases. With the 1977 harvests ex- 
pected to set new records, farmers may 
soon need protection from falling prices. 
Says Bergland: “I favor the free mar- 
ket, but when I say free market, I don't 
mean bankrupt prices.” 

Bergland maintains that the Carter 
agriculture policy will benefit food shop- 
pers as well as growers, but some con- 
sumer advocates are unconvinced 
Ralph Nader, while conceding that 
Bergland has “a very good consumer 
voting record,” warns that he may fail 
to keep prices in check 

A freewheeling, gregarious politi- 
cian, the rangy (6 ft. 2 in.) Bergland is 
married to a farmer’s daughter and is 
the father of six children. Though he 
lost his first House race to an entrenched 
Republican in 1968, he ran a better- 
financed, more moderate campaign to 
win two years later. Last November he 
won a third term with 73% of the vote 
When word began to spread that Berg- 
land might be Carter's choice for Ag- 
riculture, the phone in his Roseau of- 
fice began to jangle. The folks back 
home did not want him to leave 


Her Own Woman 


American business was introduced 
last week to a Commerce Secretary un- 
like any other. Juanita Morris Kreps, 
55, administrative vice president of 
North Carolina’s Duke University, is the 
first woman ever appointed to that 63- 
year-old Cabinet office. She is also a 
labor economist, a graduate of a college 
that catered largely to penurious fam- 
ilies in Southern Appalachia and a low- 
key feminist determined to help women 
find their place in the sun. She comes 
to Commerce with a very definite aim 
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JUANITA MORRIS KREPS 


lo “encourage business to perform well 
all tasks that improve human welfare.” 

Jimmy Carter turned to Kreps af- 
ter former IBM Vice President Jane Ca- 
hill Pfeiffer took herself out of the run- 
ning for the job. But Kreps, a wryly 
humorous, soft-spoken mother of three 
was On several transition-office lists, in- 
cluding those for Labor and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers 

Sixth child of a struggling Kentucky 
coal-mine operator, Kreps earned a 
bachelor’s degree at Berea College, 
which described itself as a “self-help” 
school for the poverty-stricken coal- 
mining region. “The spirit of the place,’ 
she recalls, “was one of independence 
self-reliance, high-level integrity and ac- 
ademic excellence. It made a deeper im- 
pression on me than did my childhood.” 
Kreps took her advanced degrees in eco- 
nomics at Duke. There she met her hus- 
band Clifton, now a professor of bank- 
ing at the nearby University of North 
Carolina. The couple, married for 32 
years, frequently entertain students at 
home but rarely venture out for other 
parties 

At Duke, Kreps specialized in man- 
power demographics—the structure and 
composition of the labor force—with 
particular emphasis on women and the 
aged. Appointed first woman director of 
the New York Stock Exchange in 1972, 
Kreps also broke the sex barrier in the 
board rooms of Western Electric, East- 
man Kodak and J.C. Penney 

A liberal-leaning Democrat who 
says “I prefer Paul Samuelson to Mil- 
ton Friedman politically,” Kreps con- 
siders herself a moderate in economics 
She would prefer, for example, that “the 
forces of competition resolve unemploy- 
ment to the greatest extent possible, 
rather than have government do it.” 
Kreps believes that businesses in the fu- 
ture may have to give more time off to 
employees in mid-career, adjust to the 
needs of working women, and cope with 
the problems of early retirement 
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Several thorny problems await her 
at Commerce. She will be responsible 
for smoothing out problems that devel- 
op when the US. extends the twelve- 
mile fishing limit to 200 miles on March 
1. There is also the question of legis- 
lation to deal with the Arab boycott of 
U.S. firms doing business with Israel 
She must manage $2 billion in current 
public works spending, an amount that 
could grow with new economic stimu- 
lus. Finally, Kreps must look after the 
heavily subsidized but still sickly U.S 
maritime fleet 

She may discover that the Com- 
merce portfolio gives her relatively lit- 
tle Cabinet clout. Reason: Treasury, 
State and other departments impinge 
heavily on Commerce territory in vital 
economic matters, from international 
trade to fiscal and monetary policy. She 
will have an opportunity to influence the 
Administration, however, as a member 
of the Economic Policy Board, which 
meets daily to advise the President 

Kreps is unlikely to be bashful about 
speaking her mind. Within minutes of 
her appointment, she had already re- 
proved Carter before a national TV au- 
dience. It would be hard, said she, “to 
defend the proposition that there are not 
a great many qualified women” to serve 
in the Cabinet. Replied Carter, who has 
tried to do exactly that: “I think she said 
she disagrees with me.” 


The Odd Man In 


Jimmy Carter's CIA appointment 
was perhaps his most surprising to date 
Theodore C. (for Chaikin) Sorensen, 48, 
who was once President John Kennedy's 
top aide, has had virtually no experience 
in intelligence work or administration 
After the 1961 Bay of Pigs fiasco, he 
harshly criticized the CIA for misleading 
the White House about the chances of 
the Cuban invasion—though he had 
gone along with the plan beforehand 
The most plausible explanation for the 
appointment is that Sorensen came 
highly recommended, campaigned hard 
for the President-elect and will, by his 
very inexperience in the area, make it 
possible for Carter to take a direct hand 
in running the troubled agency 

Sorensen was hotly opposed by Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson and the AFL-CIO for 
being too dovish. But he had the crucial 
backing of Cyrus Vance, Carter's choice 
for Secretary of State, and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, the new National Security 
Adviser. Sorensen worked closely with 
both on the Carter campaign in New 
York 

By selecting Sorensen, Carter paid 
his respects to the still important Ken- 
nedy wing of the Democratic Party. For 
outside the Kennedy family, no one was 
closer to J.F.K. than Sorensen. He grew 
up in a Lincoln, Neb., household that 
served as a refuge and rallying point for 
local progressives; Ted's father was a lib- 
eral Republican state attorney general 
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After earning his bachelor’s and law 
degrees at the University of Nebraska. 
young Ted headed for Washington. Tak- 
ing a job on Capitol Hill, he was so 
promising that he soon caught John 
Kennedy's eye and became his admin- 
istralive assistant. The two hit it off. 
sharing similar ideas and temperaments 
As Sorensen put it, “Both of us have a 
certain reserve, a certain difficulty giv- 
ing ourselves to people.” But Sorensen 
had no trouble devoting himself whole- 
heartedly to Kennedy’s service 

Shattered when Kennedy was killed 
Sorensen stayed in virtual isolation for 
a year while he wrote his 758-page book 
on those brief years of glory, Kenned 
Then he joined a top New York law 
firm, which gave him a six-figure in 
come. He lives in a Manhattan apart 
ment with his third wife Gillian and 
their young daughter; he has two sons 
from his first marriage. In 1970 he made 
his one try for elective office by run 
ning in the Democratic Senate prima 
ry; badly beaten, he did not make an- 
other attempt. He was too stone-faced 
il was said, to excite many voters 

Some agency officials are relieved 
that the nominee is not James Schle- 
singer, who “axed a lot of people” dur 
ing his brief tenure in 1973. But mostly 
Sorensen’s appointment is causing cries 
of anguish in the intelligence commu 
nity, which is leary of a new wave of in- 
vestigations and proposals for reform 
Says one intelligence official: “He is soft 
on the conscientious objectors out of the 
world of Jane Fonda, and I ask: How is 
Carter going to line up strength abroad 
for the U.S. with a Sorensen in the ClA? 

Others question that assessment and 
trust “the basic discipline in the orga- 
nization.” No one argues that Sorensen 
lacks the brains to head the CIA, and 
even one cold-hearted professional calls 
him “compassionate with people, 
which may boost morale. But appointing 
a man of limited experience in the world 
of intelligence poses certain risks 
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The Man Who Made Chicago Work 


St. Peter: We have been awaiting you, 
Mr. Mayor. Why do you think you're 
worthy of entering? 

Mayor Daley: Actually, | was always 
trying to be worthy of Chicago. I lived 
all my life in the same neighborhood 
— Bridgeport. I never wanted to live any- 
where else. | wanted to make life better 
for my neighbors, and their neighbors 
To build a city we could all be proud of. 


To the end, Richard Daley worked 
very hard at that task. Consider his last 
day, as he made the rounds of what he 
deemed the greatest city on earth 

Ata breakfast with city department 
heads, he and his wife Eleanor were pre- 
sented with a gift of round-trip tickets 
to Ireland, homeland of the mayor's 
grandparents. At the Civic Center Pla- 
za, Hizzoner watched artists fashion 
Christmas sculptures out of ice. On to 
the dedication of a new gymnasium, 
where Daley deftly sank a basket 

His last stop was his doctor's office 
Complaining of chest pains, Daley, who 
had suffered from angina for several 
years, dropped by for a checkup—and 
collapsed. Ninety minutes of efforts by 
medical teams could not revive him. Af- 
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ter 22 years as mayor, at the head of a po- 
litical machine without parallel in 
America, Daley was dead at 74 

Only natural causes could bring him 
down. The man with the leprechaun 
twinkle and the fireplug build was im- 
possible to dislodge. A dinosaur in the 
age of the new politics, he proved far 
more durable than the glamour boys 
who had pronounced his methods dead 

True Passion. Daley not only knew 
how to run a political machine (a word 
he hated), he also had the rare knack of 
governing a city, “Chicago works” be- 
came a commonplace. Said Republican 
Governor-elect Jim Thompson, who as 
U.S. Attorney sent many Daley men to 
prison: “We lost in democracy, but we 
went ahead and became a great city.” 

Daley’s true passion was Chicago 
Son of a sheet-metal worker and labor 
organizer, Daley grew up in the blue-col- 
lar section of Bridgeport near the stock- 
yards. Physically and mentally, he never 
strayed far. When he left his family’s 
house, he moved only a few doors away, 
where he and Eleanor raised their sev- 
en children. Daley was a familiar figure 
at weddings, wakes and graduations 
The Rev. John Lydon, the pastor of Da- 
ley’s Roman Catholic parish, noted last 
week: “When he said, ‘How are you?” 
he really wanted to know.” 

Daley became a precinct captain at 
21, rose to Cook County party chair- 
man in 1953. With more than 25,000 
jobs at his disposal, he quickly learned 
to use patronage. When he won the may- 
oralty two years later, he insisted on 
keeping his party job, which cemented 
his power. Ever after, he used his vic- 
tory total as his license-plate number 
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708,222 

Wedded to no ideology except Chi- 
cago’s growth, Daley had close ties to 
labor, yet won business support with low 
taxes and favorable zoning. Above all, 


He was re-elected five times 


he encouraged construction. The city 
was transformed by expressways, rapid 
transit, O'Hare International Airport, 
new university Campuses and a parade 
of high-rises that made the Chicago 
shoreline one of the most exciting in the 
US. As Daley put it in one of his mal- 
apropisms, “Together we must rise to 
higher and higher platitudes.” 

The mayor was accused of caring 
more for concrete than for people 
Blacks complained that he was inatten- 
tive to their needs. The Daley machine 
was also dogged by charges of corrup- 
tion. No one ever thought he was on 
the take himself—he lived too frugally 
But he was permissive with friends and 
family. Criticized for steering millions 
of dollars in city insurance to an ob- 
scure suburban agency where his son 
worked, he replied, “If a man can’t put 
his arms around his sons and help them, 
then what's the world coming to?” 

The mayor’s worst moments came 
during the 1968 Democratic Conven- 
tion. Chicago was swamped with pro- 
testers, and Daley's cops moved on them 
with clubs flying. In convention hall, 
Daley imperiously called the shots; 
when the proceedings offended him, the 
mayor cut off his mike and signaled ad- 
journment by drawing a finger across his 
throat. With the party in shambles at the 
end of the convention, Daley tripped 
over his tongue defending his actions 
“The police are not here to create disor- 
der,” he said, more aptly than he knew 
“They are here to preserve disorder.” 

Now the Politburo. He did not 
take kindly to criticism of any kind 
“They have vilified me!” he once bel- 
lowed. “They have crucified me. Yes, 
they have even criticized me!” 

Daley's organization was the joy of 
aspiring politicians. They knew the ma- 
chine would get out the vote. Daley 
helped win the governorship for Adlai 
Stevenson. In 1960 he tipped the state 
and thereby the election to John Ken- 
nedy. His support of Jimmy Carter just 
about clinched the nomination for the 
Georgian. But he was unable to win the 
state for Carter, or even to put a Dem- 
ocrat in the statehouse in Springfield 

Daley seemed so indestructible that 
nobody was prepared for his departure 
Some 15 candidates are already scram- 
bling to replace him. A special election 
will be held within six months, and in 
the meantime, an acting mayor will be 
selected by the city council. Daley’s suc- 
cessor will not have comparable clout 
since he will undoubtedly be denied the 
top party job that Daley held. Says Po- 
litical Scientist Milton Rakove of the 
University of Illinois’ Circle Campus 
“The politburo takes over now. They 
won't let anyone have that kind of pow- 
er again.” For better or worse, Richard 
Daley was probably the last of his kind 
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PERES AND RABIN (RIGHT) IN KNESSET 


Arab Accord and Israeli Acrobatics 


An unexpected political event in 
Egypt last week increased the prospects 
for new moves toward peace in the Mid- 
dle East in 1977. An equally unexpect- 
ed political event in Israel guaranteed 
that any such moves would not take 
place for quite a while. Items 

> In Cairo, after a four-day summit, 
Egyptian President Anwar Sadat and 
Syrian President Hafez Assad formally 
ended their year-long feud by announc- 
ing not only their reconciliation but also 
the creation of machinery for a closer al- 
liance of their two states. No one se- 
riously expects a return to the kind of 
Syrian-Egyptian union that blossomed 
and then failed in Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser’s day. Instead, observers interpreted 
the two leaders’ reference to “unionist 
relations” to mean that they were co- 
ordinating their diplomatic drive to 
force Israel to the Geneva conference 
table early in the coming year 

>In Jerusalem, Yitzhak Rabin 
threw his country into political turmoil 
by resigning as Israel's Premier, after 
first having expelled the three members 
of the National Religious Party from his 
insecure coalition Cabinet. Rabin pre- 
sumably will stay on_as Premier until 
the next elections, which will take place 
some lime in the spring, instead of No- 
vember as scheduled. Egyptian Foreign 
Minister Ismail Fahmy angrily accused 
Rabin of “Israeli acrobatics”’—but the 
Arabs know full well that there can be 
no serious negotiations until Israel's po 
litical crisis is untangled 
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Rabin’s resignation was triggered by 
a most unlikely incident. On Friday af- 
ternoon, Dec. 10, welcoming ceremonies 
had been scheduled at an airport near 
Tel Aviv for the arrival of the first three 
of 25 American F-15 Eagle fighters that 
Israel has on order (U\S. officials later 
indicated that the day and timing had 
been set by Rabin). The arrangements 
outraged leaders of Israel's religious par- 
lies, since the ceremony ran so close to 
the Sabbath sundown that it violated the 
spirit of the approaching holy day. Only 
20% of Israeli Jews are strictly obser- 
vant, but the religious parties that rep- 
resent them are a potent factor in the 
nation’s politics. The largest of the 
groups, the National Religious Party, 
has been included in almost every La- 
bor government coalition since 1948 
Four days after the ceremonies, Rabin’s 
government narrowly survived a vote of 
censure instigated by the tiny Aguda Is- 
rael Party, another religious group; in- 
stead of supporting the government, the 
ten N.R.P. members in the Knesset, in- 
cluding two of its three Cabinet mem- 
bers, abstained. Infuriated by this act of 
disloyalty, Rabin read their party out 
of the parliamentary coalition and fired 
the three ministers from the Cabinet 
The loss of the ten N.R.P. votes left Ra- 
bin’s coalition with only 57 seats in the 
Knesset, four short of a majority. With 
defeat for the government on key votes 
now inevitable, the Premier then ten- 
dered his resignation 

A few hours later, Rabin flew to 


Rosh Pina in northern Israel to make 
what had become, in effect, the open- 
ing stump speech in his campaign for re- 
election. In flight, he discussed his de- 
cisions with TIME’s David Halevy, who 
has known Rabin since 1968. “I have 
fulfilled my duty as Premier,” he told 
Halevy. “Believe me, the actions taken 
by the N.R.P. ministers would have in- 
terfered with Israel’s democratic system 
It was my duty, therefore, to ask for their 
resignations. Democracy is more impor- 
tant than one officeholder.” 

What Happens Now? “! did not 
start all this,” Rabin insisted. “I did not 
want to dissolve the Knesset and call 
early elections. General elections are not 
some kind of sports event; you don’t play 
around with them.” The Premier ac- 
cused the Religious Party ministers of 
not adhering to “the basic principle of 
collective Cabinet responsibility, which 
is fundamental to our constitutional law 
They had undermined my ability to 
maintain a coalition and a working Cab- 
inet. Now that the action has been 
taken, I am at peace with myself. What 
happens now?” Rabin asked rhetorical- 
ly. “As far as relations with the outside 
world are concerned, our efforts will not 
stop. Ministers come and go. But we 
won't leave the floor to the Arabs.” 

Israelis were divided in their opin- 
ions as to whether Rabin’s move was 
clever tactics or inept strategy. An in- 
tense, introspective man, Rabin has 
been increasingly unhappy about the 
smallness of his majority in the Knes- 
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set. After nearly three years in office, 
he is also weary of constant criticism 
from his fellow Israelis—both in and out 
of the government. During his tenure, Is- 
rael’s inflation has risen to a rate of 
37%, unemployment is approaching 5% 
and money is tight. While Assad and 
Sadat have captured world headlines 
with talk of a peace offensive, Rabin has 
been attacked at home for being timid 
and indecisive 

President Ephraim Katzir will al- 
most certainly ask Rabin to continue as 
head of a caretaker government, but as 
former Foreign Minister Abba Eban ob- 
served: “He can explore and discuss but 
he cannot make any commitments.” 
Thus the Israelis will not be ready to 
talk peace until at least May, when the 
elections will probably take place. Be- 
fore that, beginning in February, there 
will be heated local elections for dele- 
gates to party conventions; after this 
comes the selection of party candidates 
to run for general election. Under Is- 
raeli law, voters choose party slates in- 
stead of individual candidates. The par- 
ties then divide up the seats in the 120- 
member Knesset based on the percent- 
age of their vote totals 

Other Contenders. Rabin. 54, in- 
tends of course to head the Labor Party 
slate once again. Considering his gov- 
ernment’s unimpressive domestic per- 
formance, he is likely to wage a cam- 
paign based on his record on national 
security issues. He faces strong compe- 
tition. Rabin’s most potent opponent is 
Defense Minister Shimon Peres, 53, a 
cool, cerebral politician who narrowly 
lost out to the Premier in a party cau- 
cus vote 32 months ago. A close friend 
of Moshe Dayan’s, Peres has a strong fol- 
lowing among younger Labor Party 
workers, who like his hawkish but prag- 
matic approach to relations with the 
Arabs. There are plenty of other con- 
tenders. War Hero Ariel Sharon, 48. 
who stormed the Suez Canal in the Oc- 
tober War, plans to run as the candi- 
date of his own party. Yigael Yadin, 59, 
another former general and distin- 
guished archaeologist (the Dead Sea 
Scrolls) has already announced his can- 
didacy—and has drawn surprisingly fa- 
vorable response in voter polls. A likely 
third new candidate is Eban, 60, who, 
after a discreet interval outside politics, 
has all but decided to run without La- 
bor Party blessing. Even Menachem 
Begin. 63, who heads the Knesset’s con- 
servalive opposition. is a possibility 
After Rabin announced his resignation 
last week, Begin rose in parliament to 
demand that others be offered the 
chance to form a new government 

Although angered by Rabin’s move 
and suspicious of his motives, the Egyp- 
tians at least could see the bright side 
of things. As one government official put 
it, “An election could offer a clear man- 
date to the next Israeli government. It 
could then negotiate meaningfully, with- 
out offering the excuse that it had to go 
back and consult the electorate,” 
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They Are Maligning the Madame 


They are plastered on public build- 
ings and humble dwellings, on fences, 
cow barns. tool sheds and much of the 
other available wall surface in China 
The ubiquitous presence of these unique- 
ly Chinese ideological weapons—wall 
posters—testified to the relentless cam- 
paign being carried out by party lead- 
ers against Chiang Ch’ing, the widow 
of Mao Tse-tung. Every week brings a 
graphic new twist to the pictorial rec- 
ord of her wicked ways. As the leader 
of the radical “Gang of Four’* ac- 
cused of attempting to seize power after 
Mao’s death last September, Chiang 
Ching is pictured as a scheming em- 
press of days long past. Alternatively 
she is depicted as a treacherous snake 
in woman's dress, a harridan spitting 
venom and a wily warrior wielding a 
spiked club. Perhaps most shocking to 
the puritanical Chinese are caricatures 
of Chiang Ching as a trollop. In one 
of many variants on this theme, she is 
shown reclining on a divan decorated 
with dollar signs, her skirt hiked up, 
while two of her sycophants nibble on 
her fingers and toes 

The pictorial attack on Madame 
Mao has been reinforced by a 9,000- 
word editorial in the Communist Party 
newspaper People’s Daily. The article 
offered the first official blow-by-blow ac- 
count of the plots perpetrated by the 
Gang of Four in the weeks surrounding 
the death of Mao and focused on the 
gang’s prowess as forgers. The forgery 
involved the last instructions issued by 

The others were Wang Hung-wen, Chang Ch'un- 
ch'iao and Yao Wen-yuan 
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Mao, which are presently being trum- 
peted all over China in order to legit- 
imize the rule of Mao’s successor, Hua 
Kuo-feng. Mao reportedly wrote to Hua, 
“Act in line with past principles; with 
you in charge I am at ease.” Days after 
Mao’s death the gang altered the final 
instructions to read, “Act according to 
the principles laid down.” The forged 
quote was published in several of Chi- 
na’s newspapers before it was unmasked 
by the vigilant Hua. 

Sole Guardians. There is a polit- 
ically significant difference in the mean- 
ing of the two quotes. According to Peo- 
ple’s Daily, the “principles laid down” 
citation was concocted to indicate that 
only Chiang Ch’ing and her supporters 
were licensed to interpret Mao’s instruc- 
tions, thus becoming the sole guardians 
of his heritage. Among the gang’s wrong 
“principles.” the paper charged, was 
seizing power illegally. Chiang Ch’ing 
had aspired to nothing less than the par- 
ty chairmanship. Only three days after 
Mao’s death, one member of the gang 
“arranged for people to write to Chiang 
Ching affirming their oath of fealty,” 
while the lady herself was reportedly “so 
eager she couldn't sit still.” Another 
member of the gang was so confident of 
the plot's success that he had a photog- 
rapher shoot “standard portraits” of the 
gang for publication when it took of- 
fice. The paper further charged that in 
their plot to usurp state power, the four 
were prepared “to kill” certain people 
—presumably Hua and other members 
of the Central Committee 

New details of Madame Mao's love 
of luxury appear every week for the ben- 
efit of China’s 800 million men and 
women who live a spartan existence, 
clothed in the ubiquitous unisex padded 
jacket and trousers. It has been alleged 
that Chiang Ch’ing secretly ordered two 
dozen custom-made dresses in the space 
of one month, at a total cost of 760 yuan 
($400). On a visit to the agricultural 
commune of Tachai, Chiang Ch’ing “ar- 
rived by special train with an entourage 
of 100 persons,” recalled a local official 
“Her personal effects had to be carried 
by several trucks, and she occupied the 
entire guesthouse, which has a capacity 
of receiving more than 100 guests. She 
opened her big mouth shouting orders 
At various times, she demanded per- 
fume, carpets, black curtains, and floor 
lamps that produce no sound when 
switched on.” 

The endless ridicule of Madame 
Mao's “criminality” and “stupidity” has 
been accompanied by press and radio re- 
ports in China’s provinces accusing 
Chiang Ching’s supporters of wide- 
spread sabotage and inciting to riot. If 
only a fraction of these charges are true, 
there may be far greater chaos in Chi- 
na than most analysts have suspected 
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Counterclockwise, top: Caricature of Chiang 
Ching disclosing secrets to Western reporter, 
portrait-framed Mme. Mao is mocked as false 
self-appointed leader; Chiang as evil serpent 
















Clockwise, bottom: The masses crush * Empress 
Chiang and gang: Madame Mao portrayed in 
lustful decadence: radicals portrayed attacking 
Chou En-lai with Watergate-like “black 
materials’ *—false accusations 


Saharoui women and children, seeking 
shelter from the fighting, gather around 





a water tank at a camp in Algeria 


Polisario guerrillas camping out in the 
desert (left) and celebrating an assault 
on Moroccan troops at Amgala. 
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One broadcast from Shansi declared 
that followers of the Gang of Four broke 
into a meeting of the provincial Com- 
munist Party secretariat last summer 
and kidnaped top local leaders. Anoth- 
er broadcast reported that the gang “was 
the main root causing the protracted un- 
rest in Hupei and Wuhan.” Earlier this 
year the gang is said to have dispatched 
agitators to the industrial center of Wu- 
han in Hupei province for the purpose 
of forming a Chiang Ching power 
clique. According to one broadcast, the 
conspirators spoke to each other only 
in Spanish in order to foil eavesdroppers 
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It is unclear whether most of the un- 
rest is being caused by last-ditch sup- 
porters of the discredited radicals or by 
squabbling factions trying to settle old 
scores with political enemies. Whatever 
the reason, stringent measures are be- 
ing taken to suppress troublemakers, 
who have been denounced as “criminal 
gangs.” Earlier Hua was forced to send 
12,000 troops into Fukien province to 
deal with “sabotage.” From Yunnan last 
week came stern warnings that “we 
must resolutely suppress the counter- 
revolutionaries who beat, wreck and 
loot.” 


Shadowy War in the Sahara 


Polisario. What is it? Someone's 
name? Some sort of police force? Ac- 
tually, it is the latest in the long list of 
labels attached to the world’s many 
guerrilla armies. 

Like angry ants in a vast sandpile, 
the combatants in a little-known Afri- 
can war of liberation are carrying out 
search-and-destroy missions in the des- 
olate 100,000-sq.-mi. area once known 
as the Spanish Sahara. On one side are 
an estimated 30,000 troops from Moroc- 
co and Mauritania, which claimed the 
land that Spain surrendered sovereignty 
over last year under strong United Na- 
tions pressure. Opposing are the 5,000 
guerrillas of the Frente Polisario (for 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Sag- 
uia el Hamra and Rio de Oro, the two 
provinces involved). Polisario is fighting 
to gain independence for a new “Sahar- 
an Arab Democratic Republic” and the 
100,000 people, mostly Reguibet tribes- 
men, it would represent. 

TIME Correspondent David Beck- 
with, who spent two weeks with Polisa- 
rio guerrillas in the desert, reports that 
so far the shadowy Sahara war is a 
standoff. The Moroccans and Maurita- 
nians hold the villages but venture cau- 
tiously into the desert for fear of am- 
bush; Polisario fighters as a result roam 
freely over much of the territory, boast- 
fully but inaccurately declaring it “lib- 
erated.” The guerrillas, though, have 
carried the war into both Morocco and 
Mauritania. Last June Polisario even at- 
tempted a mortar attack on the Mau- 
ritanian capital of Nouakchott (see 
map). Although the guerrillas lost 200 
men, including Polisario’s founder, Mo- 
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hammed Wali, 28, in the battle, they 
consider the shelling of the Mauritanian 
capital a great victory. They have 
brought Mauritania close to economic 
disaster with periodic attacks on the 
450-mile rail line, which brings the 
country’s iron ore to the sea. In the 
north, Polisario has also shut down the 
vast Moroccan-controlled phosphate de- 
posit at Bu Craa by harassing the mine 
and its 60-mile conveyor belt to Atlan- 
tic Ocean docks at Aaiun. The attacks, 
ironically, have helped Morocco’s do- 
mestic phosphate industry by keeping 
supplies short. 

Classic Guerrillas. The war shows 
no sign of ending, reports Beckwith, 
even though Morocco and Mauritania 
have lost about 1,000 men since last Feb- 
ruary. Other Arab governments—nota- 
bly Saudi Arabia—have tried to work 
out a diplomatic settlement, so far with- 
out success. Supplied with East Bloc 
arms by Libya and Algeria, Polisario is 
able to struggle on from sanctuaries near 
the Algerian border town of Tindouf, 
where about 40,000 Saharoui refugees 
live in 22 camps. By helping the guer- 
rillas, President Houari Boumedienne is 
able to keep a third of Archenemy King 
Hassan’s Moroccan armed forces tied up 
in a frustrating and expensive war. 

In classic guerrilla fashion, Polisario 
fighters are mounting up to five raids a 
week on enemy-held villages to drain 
the morale of the occupiers. Beckwith 
accompanied them on one mortaring 
mission and filed this account of a five- 
day, 900-mile venture: 

The target was Amgala, five miles 
north of the Mauritanian border—the 
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scene of a disastrous defeat of a com- 
bined Algerian-Saharoui force by a Mo- 
roccan armored column last February 
Since then the Algerians have pulled 
their troops out of the Sahara. The 2,000 
Saharoui residents of Amgala have also 
fled, and were replaced by 900 Moroc- 
can soldiers. Polisario, as a result, shells 
Amgala regularly. The last attack, by 
another guerrilla force, occurred only 
three days before we set out. 

Our assault was to take place in late 
afternoon so that any Moroccan F-5s 
scrambled from Aaiun, 120 miles away, 
would not find us before nightfall. Our 
force: four guerrillas in a 1974 Toyota 
Landcruiser and five more in an erratic 
1965 Land-Rover. We crossed the Al- 
gerian border without incident. “Passa- 
porto,” joked one guerrilla in desert 
Spanish, stroking his Kalashnikov as- 
sault rifle. The vehicles rolled along 
wherever the drivers saw a path, wheth- 
er it was soft sand or hard lava fields 
Top speed under ideal conditions was 
60 m.p.h.; our average was more like 20 
m.p.h. We paused periodically to allow 
the guerrillas to pray, kneeling toward 
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Mecca, and to wolf down strips of tough 
camel meat boiled in its own sinewy fat 
and garnished by dive-bombing flies 
At night we camped in the open; 
since headlights can be seen for ten miles 
in the desert, we bumped along in dark- 
ness looking for spots where talha trees 
or hills would provide protection. “A 
million-star hotel,” jested one guerrilla 
familar with the Guide Michelin as he 
looked at the sky above. As soon as they 
camped, the guerrillas gathered branch- 
es and started a fire to warm themselves 
against the night chill. “In the past, I've 
made a big fire and hidden away near 
by.” said Ahmed, the Toyota driver 
“Then the Moroccans came to the fire 
and we trapped them. Now they're 
afraid of fire.” Actually, the territory is 
so vast and Moroccan night patrols are 
so infrequent that detection would be a 
freakish misfortune 
Nearing Amgala, we switched to rel- 
atively new Land-Rovers in better re- 
pair: some had been captured in an am- 
bush of Moroccan troops only three 
weeks earlier. More men arrived also: 
by the time we reached the target there 
were five cars containing 42 guerrillas 
and three 82-mm. recoilless rifles 
Creeping around the town from the 
north, three carloads of guerrillas drove 
to within a mile of Amgala. Turbaned 
youths set up their Czech-made weap- 
ons pointing over the ridge. The other 
two cars, meanwhile, were posted to cov- 
er the escape. I crept up the black rocky 
terrain and rolled into a ridgetop fox- 
hole dug for a previous bombardment 
Cut the Road. Our operation com- 
mander was Mohammed Fadel, 41, a 
former shopkeeper from Aaiun and a 
onetime French army noncom; when he 
gave an arm signal, the first rounds 
arched toward Amgala. After four 
blasts, the Moroccans returned fire. One 
shell exploded on hard lava 100 yards 
from a Polisario gun; most landed far- 
ther away, indicating either the enemy’s 
inaccuracy or his confusion. Even so, af- 
ter firing 19 rounds, the guerrillas sud- 
denly dashed back to their cars and scur- 
ried away. As we drove down the ridge. 
another Moroccan round exploded 200 
yards to the right. “Bombardimento,” 
explained one young guerrilla helpfully 
Armed with bazookas and a recoil- 
less rifle, a 13-man defense squad was al- 
ready set up in front of us, ready to cut 
the road if the enemy emerged from Am- 
gala. That would give the main party 
ume to set up a full-fledged ambush sev- 
eral miles away. At that point, however, 
the guerrillas stopped for a celebration 
building fires. cooking camel meat, 
boiling tea, praying and congratulating 
one another for hitting Amgala with at 
least eleven of the 19 rounds. After half 
an hour it became apparent that the Mo- 
roccans would not be coming out to fight 
that day. The fires were covered, and 
we started leisurely back to base camp. 
eight hours away—the first leg in a two- 
day ride across the immense desert to 
the safety of Algeria 
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Vowing to Rebuild from Scratch 


Thunderous applause and shouts of 
Banzai!” rang through the plush To- 
kyo headquarters of Japan’s ruling Lib- 
eral Democratic Party last week as 
Takeo Fukuda, 71, was unanimously 
chosen party president. Just minutes 
earlier, a grim-faced Takeo Miki, Ja- 
pan’s incumbent Premier, had received 
nearly as tumultuous an ovation when 
he bowed out as head of the party, The 
script was replayed the following day 
in the Diet’s lower house: this time Miki 
resigned as Premier and Fukuda, with 
the L.D.P. controlling a bare majority 
of seats in the chamber, again succeed- 
ed him, becoming Japan’s 13th postwar 
head of government 

Thus ended more than a year of the 
worst political wrangling in Japan's 
modern history. In fact the L.D.P 
emerged so battered that Fukuda last 
week vowed to “rebuild the party from 
scratch, and [I] will stake my political 
life on accomplishing it.” The leader of 
the L.D.P’s largest faction, whose intel- 
lect had won him plum jobs in the Min- 
istry of Finance before he turned to pol- 
itics in 1952, has probably done exactly 
that. But as a man with a reputation for 
tenacity as well as ambition, Fukuda, a 
longtime power broker in the party, has 
always felt that “a day is bound to come 
when Japan will need me.” 

The smooth transition of power from 
Miki to Fukuda was greeted by L.D.P 
leaders and their powerful business al- 
lies with a collective sigh of relief. Until 
last week there were fears that Miki 
would oppose Fukuda’s candidacy and 
possibly lead his 42-man faction out of 
the party. But Miki quit without a fight 
when it became apparent that the par- 
ly was united against him 

Succeeding Kakuei 


Tanaka in 


1974, Miki had earned his colleagues’ 
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enmity by demanding a full, open in- 
vestigation of the Lockheed scandal, 
even though it meant exposing the cor- 
ruption of leading L.D.P. members. He 
was also widely blamed for the party's 
setback in last month's elections for the 
Diet’s 511-seat lower house, in which 
L.D.P. strength dropped to 249 repre- 
sentatives—a loss of 16 (TIME, Dec. 20) 
In order to continue governing, the 
L.D.P. has had to co-opt a dozen con- 
servative representatives who ran as in- 
dependents in the election with Liberal 
Democratic backing 

That thin margin in the lower house 
will not allow Fukuda a luxury en- 
Joyed by his predecessors: governing 
while ignoring the opposition. At a press 
conference last week, Fukuda stated 
“I intend to work up a full dialogue 
with the opposition parties.” University 
of Tokyo Political Scientist Shinkichi 
Eto only half jokingly muses that if “I 
were Fukuda, I'd be taking the oppo- 
sition leaders to some nice quiet geisha 
house in Akasaka.” 

Aging Godfathers. Fukuda’s big- 
gest effort will be to rejuvenate his 
broad-based, pro-American, free-enter- 
prise party, which has governed Japan 
continuously since 1955. As a first step 
toward a comeback, Fukuda intends to 
name a committee to study party reform 
One problem it will surely discuss is how 
to curb the clout of the half-dozen ma- 
jor factions—led by aging, godfather- 
like powerbrokers—that have tradition- 
ally controlled the L.D.P. Fukuda has 
promised to dissolve his own 78-man 
bloc as an example to others. Yet his 
first appointments to top party and Cab- 
inet posts last week seemed carefully 
deferential to factional interests. Scoffs 
Yohei Kono, a former L.D.P. member 
who now heads a bloc of 18 conserva- 











MIKI ON WAY TO OFFER RESIGNATION 
Quitting without a fight. 


tive lower house representatives: “No- 
body believes that Fukuda will be able 
to dramatically change the system in 
his party.” 

The most pressing national problem 
confronting the new Premier is the lack- 
luster performance of the once robust 
Japanese economy. In the third quarter 
of 1976, Japan's gross national product 
limped ahead at the annual rate of 1.3% 
(compared with 3.8% in the US.). In 
other years, Japan could hope to spark 
its economy by increasing exports. But 
both U.S. businessmen and the Euro- 
pean Community have complained that 
underpriced Japanese goods are already 
flooding their markets (see ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS). They demand that Tokyo 
sell less and import more. As a former 
Finance Minister and one of his coun- 
try’s leading economics experts, Fukuda 
is expected to increase government 
spending and provide businesses with 
low-interest loans 

Sizing Up Carter. In foreign affairs, 
the new Premier confronts both a Mos- 
cow that is still seething because Tokyo 
allowed the U.S. to dismantle and exam- 
ine the MiG-25 that a defecting Soviet 
airman flew to Japan in September, and 
a Peking miffed because negotiations for 
a Japanese-Chinese peace treaty have 
bogged down. It is unlikely, however, 
that Fukuda will take any new foreign 
policy initiatives until he has had the 
chance to size up the diplomacy of Jim- 
my Carter's Administration 

The first popular test of Fukuda’s 
policies and of whether he has revived 
the L.D.P. will come in July, when the 
Japanese elect a new upper house. The 
L.D.P. majority there is now a razor- 
thin one seat, and the party may lose 
control—unless Fukuda by his actions 
regains some of that faded popularity 
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An Offer the Soviets Refused 


One freezing night last week, a bur- 
ly figure stealthily flipped a fat manila 
envelope, wrapped in a sheet of plastic, 
into the parking lot of the Soviet em- 
bassy’s seven-story residence in north- 
west Washington. The packet was 
addressed FOR THE RESIDENT—EYES 
ONLY, meaning, in spook jargon, that it 
was intended for the KGB spymaster who 
lived in the apartment building. Suspect- 
ing that it was a letter bomb planted by 
anti-Soviet Jewish activists, a Soviet 
watchman summoned US. officials, 
who in turn called in U.S. Army de- 
molition experts 

They gingerly opened the envelope 
and found not a bomb but contents even 
more explosive in their own way. The 
package was crammed with secret CIA 
documents—papers detailing the agen- 
cy’s internal structure, the names and 
addresses of CIA officials and infor- 
mants, and the locations of CIA “safe 
houses” and training sites. An unsigned 
note described the documents as mere- 
ly a sampler. For $200,000, the Soviets 
would get additional secret papers and 
the names of CIA agents who might be 
vulnerable to seduction by the KGB. The 
note instructed the Soviets to make two 
payoffs—$3,000 to be dropped off at 2 
p.m. the next day beside a fire hydrant 
in an affluent neighborhood of Bethesda, 
Md., and a second payoff of $197,000 at 
the same place a few hours later 

Shortly after dawn, some 50 FBI 
agents ghosted into the Bethesda neigh- 
borhood, concealed in cars, vans and a 
trailer. At the prescribed hour, an agent 
dropped the bait, a dummy payoff pack- 
age, beside the hydrant. For the next 
hour or so, all was tranquil. Several chil- 
dren passed the hydrant on their way 
to skate on a nearby pond. One boy spot- 
ted the package and stopped, but a husky 
man emerged from a brick house and or- 
dered him on his way. The man began 
to rake leaves around the house. Sev- 
eral times he approached the package 
but did not touch it. Finally, when the 
leaves had been raked into neat piles, 
he reached down and grabbed the bait 

FBI agents burst from their hiding 
places and arrested him without a strug- 
gle. They identified him as Edwin Gib- 
bons Moore II, 56, who retired in 1973 
after a 20-year career with the CIA. He 
was charged with delivering defense in- 
formation to a foreign government, un- 
authorized possession of national de- 





fense documents and embezzlement of 


U.S. property. Thus Moore became the 


first CIA official ever accused publicly of 


trying to sell out his country 

Moore's various duties for the CIA 
apparently included “logistics,” but the 
agency refused to be more specific. Af- 
ter a heart attack in 1973, he retired on 
an estimated $15,000-a-year disability 
pension. Father of four children and a 
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voluble anti-Communist, he was consid- 
ered a bit eccentric by neighbors. They 
reported that he was the sort of man 
who would rail at their teen-age sons 
one day and try to make amends the 
next by righting their overturned gar- 
bage cans 

Moore’s alleged attempt to peddle 
defense secrets to the Soviets was bizarre 
but not inept, A veteran U.S. intelligence 
operative told TIME: “The Soviets bun- 
gled this thing—not Moore.” Had he 
telephoned the Russian embassy, he 
might have been wiretapped. Had he 
tried to broach the deal with the So- 
viets in a park or on a street, he might 
have been seen. Said the US. official 
“He tried to do it the safe way by toss- 
ing the packet to them in the dark. He 
never figured they'd fumble it. The So- 
viets let an intelligence bonanza slip 
through their fingers.” 

After the arrest, FBI agents searched 
Moore’s house for six hours and took 
away two large cardboard boxes. TIMI 
has learned that the contents included 
classified CIA documents dating from af- 
ter Moore's retirement. Horrified, intel- 
ligence officials immediately began in- 
vesligating the calamitous possibility 
that Moore had accomplices within the 
CIA. The agency had the further prob- 
lem of whether to declassify the papers 
so that they could be used as evidence 
Said an official: “The CIA must weigh 
that against the national interest.” In- 
deed, it was not inconceivable that the 
CIA would decide letting Moore go free 
would be a less risky course than dis- 
closing what was in the documents 


EDWIN MOORE (LEFT) IN CUSTODY 

















































EXILES 


Vladimir's Voice 


Gaunt and hollow-cheeked, he wore 
a gray-flecked crew cut that was clearly 
the work of a prison barber, and his be- 
wilderment was plain. “You see,” ex- 
plained exiled Soviet Dissident Vladimir 
Bukovsky, “sometimes I still don't know 
whether I'm free or still in prison. I've 
talked about nothing else but my life in 
prison since | arrived here.” The first po- 
litical prisoner ever traded by the Sovi- 
ets, Bukovsky, 33, had just been swapped 
for Chilean Communist Luis Corvalén 
(TIME, Dec. 27). A native of a small town 
in eastern Russia, Bukovsky was serving 
a seven-year sentence for “anti-Soviet ag- 
itation” in Vladimir Prison, about 100 
miles northeast of Moscow, when he was 
unexpectedly flown to Switzerland. In his 
flower-decorated Zurich hotel room, Bu- 
kovsky last week gave an interview to 
TIME Paris Bureau Chief Gregory H. 
Wierzynski and Geneva Correspondent 
Robert Kroon. Their report: 


Chain-smoking American cigarettes 
and sipping Swiss mineral water, Bukov- 
sky recounted the astonishing tale of his 
release from jail and his deportation. On 
a Friday two weeks ago, he had been told 
by prison authorities in Vladimir to get 
his things together and prepare to 
change cells. He was then put in a small 
KGB (secret police) van and whisked to 
another jail in Moscow. A ranking offi- 
cial of the KGB personally accompanied 
the handcuffed prisoner to Zurich on a 
chartered Aerofiot jet. Once the plane 
was no longer flying over Soviet territo- 
ry the official unlocked the cuffs and ex- 
plained that Bukovsky would not be de- 
prived of Soviet citizenship like Author 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, who was de- 
ported in 1974. Instead, the erstwhile 
convict was given a Soviet passport val- 
id for five years of travel abroad. This 
final detail of Kafkaesque bureaucratic 


procedure amused Bukovsky. Said he: “I 
can still consider myself a political pris- 
oner—but on holiday.” 

Bukovsky is committed to calling the 
world’s attention to the plight of the po- 
litical prisoners in Soviet jails, concen- 
tration camps and prison psychiatric 
hospitals. His last cell at Viadimir, a for- 
tress-like penitentiary, was shared by 
four men. It was excruciatingly small: 
Soviet prison regulations allow for only 
27 sq. ft. of space per prisoner. There 
was so little room that Bukovsky spent 
most of his days sitting cross-legged on 
his bunk, reading. After the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. signed the Helsinki agree- 
ment last year, Bukovsky recalled bit- 
terly, even journals from other Commu- 
nist countries were taken from the 
prisoners, leaving them with only a few 
official Soviet newspapers and maga- 
zines to read. 

Rotten Fish. Vladimir Prison’s 
1,300 inmates are allowed into tiny 
courtyards, about the size of the cells, for 
one hour of fresh air each day. Bukovsky 
belonged to the “black” category of po- 
litical prisoners, so named because of 
their somber prison garb. Contact with 
other prisoners was prohibited. “We had 
lots of ways to communicate, though,” 
said Bukovsky. One way was through a 
few sympathetic guards who passed on 
the cheering news of the protest cam- 
paign being carried on for Bukovsky in 
the West. The prison grapevine quickly 
carried the news of Bukovsky’s dramat- 
ic month-long hunger strike. Before and 
after his fast, Bukovsky, like other pris- 
oners, received only minimal fare. 
Lunch consisted of thin gruel, while din- 
ner was a watery, acid soup. Inmates 
also received % oz. of sugar and 2 oz. of 
salted fish per day. “It’s rotten fish,” Bu- 
kovsky recalled. “I don’t know what sea 
they catch it in, but I couldn't eat it.” 

Although Bukovsky himself was 
never tortured, he told of prisoners be- 
ing beaten. “The worst thing was bore- 
dom,” Bukovsky said. In the lunatic asy- 
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lum run by the KGB, where he was 
confined from 1963 to 1965, Bukovsky 
had to endure countless hours of pro- 
paganda “reindoctrination,” while the 
police doctors argued about whether his 
dissident views qualified him as a schizo- 
phrenic or a psychopath. In the asylum 
he found some textbooks for the study 
of English. “You know,” he confided, 
“English grammar is funny—a bit mad 
to us Russians—so why not study it in a 
prison madhouse?” 

Bukovsky plans to spend a few 
weeks in England with British Actor 
David Markham, who has campaigned 
indefatigably for the Russian’s freedom 
for the past six years. After that he hopes 
to go to Holland to study biology at the 
University of Leyden. “Leyden had very 
old ties with Russia,” Bukovsky ex- 
plained, “Peter the Great sent Russians 
to study there. The university mailed 
postcards to me in prison for my birth- 
day and, remarkably enough, this was 
the only correspondence from abroad 
that ever got through to me.” 


LATIN AMERICA 


Good Neighbors Again? 


From the Monroe Doctrine through 
John Kennedy's Alliance for Progress, 
US. policy toward Latin America has 
been based on the assumption of a “spe- 
cial relationship” with the region. For 
their part, Latin Americans have often 
resented the paternalistic hegemony of 
“the Colossus of the North.” Almost as 
irritating has been the U.S. habit of ig- 
noring the Southern Hemisphere except 
in times of crisis. Last week the inde- 
pendent but influential Commission on 
U.S.-Latin American Relations issued 
a trenchant appeal for change in U‘S. 
policy, “not because of hidden dangers, 
but because of latent opportunities.” 

Headed by Sol Linowitz, former Xe- 
rox board chairman and U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the Organization of American 
States during Lyndon Johnson’s presi- 
dency, the commission urged the “new 
President, Congress” and the American 
people to undertake a review of Latin 
policy. Among its recommendations: 

> An early pledge by the Carter Ad- 
ministration to avoid military or covert 
intervention in Latin affairs. 

> Prompt reopening of the stalled 
negotiations with:Panama and a clear 
explanation to the American people of 
the “highest priority” for a “new and eq- 
uitable treaty” on control of the canal. 
Viewing it as “no longer vital,” the com- 
mission favors an agreement yielding 
full jurisdiction of the zone to Panama. 

> Resumption of efforts to “normal- 
ize relations with Cuba” by lifting the 
U.S. embargo on food and medicines in 
return for such concessions as Cuban re- 
lease of U.S. prisoners, withdrawal from 
Angola and an end to meddling in Puer- 
to Rico. 

> A firm stance by the US. on be- 
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COMMISSION CHAIRMAN LINOWITZ 
Toward solidarity. 


half of human rights on a continent suf- 
fering “a plague of repression.” 

> Dropping economic sanctions in 
case of expropriation of U.S. businesses 
and devising new ways of resolving na- 
tionalization disputes. 

The Linowitz report is certain to get 
the President-elect’s attention. Not only 
does the 20-member commission in- 
clude such Carter intimates as W. Mi- 
chael Blumenthal, the future Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Columbia Profes- 
sor of Law and International Organi- 
zation Richard N. Gardner, but its find- 
ings were delivered to the President- 
elect by Linowitz’s friend Cyrus Vance. 

In view of its sponsors, the report 
may offer the first firm clues to Carter’s 
approach to a Third World policy. Hu- 
man rights are stressed: “The United 
States should not in any way abet re- 
pressive actions or allow itself to be as- 
sociated with brutally repressive govern- 
ments.” The report cautions against any 
attempt to dictate the form of Latin gov- 
ernments, but it strongly urges a cutoff 
of military aid to countries like Chile 
whose ruling regimes flagrantly violate 
civil liberties. 

Heavy Obligations. Noting that 
100 million Latin Americans live in ex- 
treme poverty, the commission would 
shift to the poorest nations all direct aid 
by the U.S. To help more developed 
countries like Brazil and Mexico, it fa- 
vors large grants of new capital to inter- 
national lending agencies. Such funding 
could enable the World and _ Inter- 
American Development banks to ease 
the burden of recession-generated debt 
that now erodes up to 40% of export 
earnings of some Latin American na- 
tions. Says Linowitz: “We're focusing on 
how to permit these people to go forward 
without being strangled by their heavy 
obligations.” The commission report 
also condones two urgent Latin-Ameri- 
can demands: lower U.S. tariff barriers 
to Latin exports and plans for stabilizing 
commodity prices. 
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VIET NAM 


The Communists’ Divided Victory 


With ringing, self-congratulatory 
toasts, Ho Chi Minh’s successor, Secre- 
tary-General Le Duan, 68, last week 
ended the first Congress of the Vietnam- 
ese Communist Party since 1960—and 
the first held in a unified Viet Nam. The 
six-day meeting in some respects resem- 
bled an overblown victory banquet. The 
1,008 cadres and 24 fraternal foreign 
delegations—led by the Soviet Central 
Committee’s Mikhail Suslov—endured 
no fewer than 55 speeches, including an 
eight-hour stem-winder by Le Duan. 
The theme of the Congress—Thong 
Nhat (national reunification)—was sym- 
bolized by the arrival of delegates from 
the South aboard the inaugural run of 
the rebuilt Saigon-Hanoi railway. In- 
deed, not only Thong Nhat was the leit- 
motiv of the long-winded harangues, but 
it was visible every day in Hanoi on new- 
ly renamed hotels, cafés, streets and the 
capital’s largest park. 

But national unity has proved far 
more difficult to achieve than it first 
seemed 20 months ago when the vic- 
torious Communist T-54s rumbled down 
the streets of Saigon (now called Ho Chi 
Minh City). Although there is little 
armed resistance in the South, the two 
Viet Nams remain divided by regional 
differences and decades of life under 
radically opposed political systems. 

After more than a generation of war, 
few Southern cadres survived to take 
over when the Thieu government col- 
lapsed. Instead, nearly all bureaucracies, 
farms and factories are being run by 
Northerners. Helping keep order are 
fresh recruits, known contemptuously as 
Ba Muoi (“30s,” meaning opportunists 
who joined the revolution after April 30). 
Says a recent exile from Saigon: “The 
North Vietnamese Army is still viewed 
as an army of occupation, not libera- 


LE DUAN WITH HEROINE OF THE VIET NAM WAR (LEFT) AND DELEGATES AT PARTY CONGRESS 


tion.” Adds Hoang Troung Tan, a for- 
mer civil servant who escaped this fall: 
“The officials treated me and my father 
like slaves. My father is a fisherman who 
had to sell his catch to the government 
at a very low price. All the crops and 
products are being taken north.” 

Acknowledging such criticism, Po- 
litburo Member Le Duc Tho at the Con- 
gress attacked party cadres who have 
been so lacking in devotion as to “de- 
generate, abuse their powers, commit 
fraudulent acts, violate the law, bully the 
masses and so forth.” Le Duc Tho also 
lashed out against “corruption, bureau- 
cracy, arbitrariness and autocracy.” 
Some foreign observers thought his 
wording might be the prelude to a purge. 

Cool Relations. Party reform will 
hardly satisfy Southerners victimized by 
a draconian plan to resettle 4 million 
city dwellers in “new economic zones” 
in the Mekong Delta. According to a 
new five-year plan, Southerners from the 
cities will be recruited to reclaim | mil- 
lion hectares of rice land and to increase 
fish and lumber production. 

Stimulating agriculture is a key pre- 
requisite, Hanoi believes, for earning the 
foreign exchange to finance industrial 
growth. So are continued aid from the 
Soviet Union and cool, correct relations 
with the Cambodians and Chinese 
—who sent greetings but no delegations 
to the Congress. 

Capitalist trade and technology are 
also welcome, but Viet Nam’s leaders 
aim to develop an economy that match- 
es their military power primarily by 
their own means. For its skittish Asian 
neighbors, the tasks Hanoi has set for it- 
self provide some consolation. Winning 
Southern support and developing the 
economy are likely to preoccupy Ho's 
heirs for some years to come. 












ANCIENT AMERICA 


500 B.C. to 1550 A.D.— 
the flourishing of three 
great cultures in total 
isolation: Maya, Inca and 
Aztec. The Spanish con- 
quest of Mexico and Peru 


TiIME-LIFE BOOKs invites you to jour- 
ney through 5,000 years and the dozens of 
great cultures that have helped to create 
the civilized person you are today. In an- 
cient Africa, Greece, Egypt, India, China, 
Japan and America, our ancestors invent- 
ed calendars, writing, plumbing, clocks.. 
designed bridges, highways, buildings . . . 
wrote poetry, philosophy and law... paint- 
ed and sculpted works of unsurpassed 
power and beauty 

In a unique series of books that chroni- 
cles the fascinating story of civilization, 
the editors of TIME-LIFE Books have 
brought together many of the world’s most 
eminent scholars and historians, archeol- 
Ogists and anthropologists. The result is 
GREAT AGES OF MAN-2] superb vol- 
umes depicting the spectacular drama of 
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school English classes of 150 students.” 
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CLASSICAL GREECE 


Beginnings of democracy, 
philosophy, science. First 
Olympic games. Persian 
destruction of the Acrop- 
olis. Superhuman feats of 
Alexander the Great. 


man’s journey from primitive ignorance to 
the scientific marvels of the 20th Century 

Stunningly produced and _ illustrated, 
these books disclose the world as it really 
was, with everything worth seeing and 
knowing brought to vivid life. Intimate 
portraits of history's most remarkable 
Personalities, as well as authentically de- 
tailed descriptions of how people lived 
their daily lives, will help you see these 
ancient worlds in their most human 
terms. 

Your introduction to GREAT AGES 
OF MAN is Ancient Egypt — a richly 
evoked, authoritative Portrait of a people 
united in 27 centuries of glory, a span of 
achievement that has few rivals in human 
history. And it's yours for 10 days free — 
full details are on the opposite page 


Typical of the readers’ enthusiastic response: 


“I would like to take the opportunity to congratulate you for publishing the finest collection 
of books about man I have ever read. The Pictures in each of the / 
but even more important the knowledge one learns and gains from reading the Great Ages 


“Your series of books is very, very fine in every way. I am proud to have them on my book 
shelves, and I certainly enjoy reading them. They have helped me in many ways in my high 





CIVILIZATION 


Unearthing treasures of 
man’s earliest civiliza- 
tions in Mesopotamia, 
Sumer, Babylonia, 
Assyria. Man's first cities: 
beginning of writing, law, 
mathematics. 


Everything worth knowing about the 


GREAT AGES OF MAN 


brought to vivid life 


books are breathtaking, 


M. Kardian, Baltimore, Md. 


Mrs. Helen S. Fields, Fresno, Calif, 
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AGE OF 
EXPLORATION 
With unreliable maps and 
tiny ships, the explorers 
of the 1 Sth and 16th cen- 
turies sailed out into the 
unknown to change the 
future of the world. 
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Begin your 
fabulous journey 
with 
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The fabled cities, sump- 
tuous palaces, emperors 
and peasants, philoso- 
phers and soldiers, poets, 
artists and inventors of six 
great ancient dynasties. 


As your introductory volume to this series 
you are invited on a 10-day visit to Ancient 
Egypt a visit that will take you behind the 
rigid death masks, the somber tombs, the 
unsmiling portraits of their historic image 
You'll meet the Egyptians as they really were 
at the height of their splendor: a gay, roman- 
tic people who glorified death only because 
they saw it as a happy continuance of life 

You'll learn how the Egyptians built the 
Great Pyramid at Gizeh with stone blocks 
weighing up to I5 tons apiece, fitted them 
together as preciously as a necklace clasp 
and sealed it off so effectively (from the inside) 
it took looters 400 years to gain entrance 

You'll see both their communal and private 


The Africa you never 
learned about in school 
1,000 diverse cultures and 
languages, splendid cities, 
bustling ports, the fab- 
ulous Timbuktu 
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lives: they wrote lyric poetry to lost loves 
women used hair curlers, tweezers and eye 
shadow they allowed their workers “sick 
leave,” yet they suffered history's first recorded 
labor strike...they worked out the beginning of 
geometry, yet they had trouble with fractions 
In Ancient Egypt, Lionel Casson, Professor 
of Classics at New York University, gives you 
an intimate, authoritative portrait of a people 
who formed the world’s first united nations 
more than 3,000 years before Christ ind 
managed to sustain it for an astonishing 27 
centuries. And to add to your pleasure and 
comprehension, you'll receive, with this vol 
ume, 4 5,200-word introduction to the Great 
Ages of Man series entitled “What Man Has 









Built,” by Jacques Barzun, distinguished 
scholar and critic. 

Examine Ancient Egypt in your home for 
10 days free. If you're not satisfied, for any 
reason, simply return it without obligation 
But if you feel it lives up to your expectations 
and wish to keep it, pay only $6.95 plus ship- 
ping and handling. Then you will receive fu- 
ture volumes at regular intervals—at the same 
price and with the same free 10-day trial 
period. There is absolutely no cost or obliga- 
tion, so why not browse through 27 centuries 
of Egypt's glory. Mail the bound-in postpaid 
order form today. If card is missing write to 
Time-Lire Booxs, Time & Life Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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GLOBETROTTING HENRY HOLDS COURT FOR TEAMMATES 


“I've been called for traveling and 
will be out of the game for a while,” 
quipped Henry Kissinger as the Harlem 
Globetrotters made him an honorary 
member last week. The slapstick-bas- 
ketball players presented the outgoing 
Secretary of State with a team uniform, 
playing shoes, warmup jacket and an au- 
tographed basketball. Standing on an 
eight-inch-high platform to measure up 
to his guests, Kissinger approvingly not- 
ed that his new uniform bore the num- 
ber 1. Said Henry: “The numeral ac- 
cords with my estimate of myself.” 

. 

When British Colonialist Cecil 
Rhodes died in 1902, he left the world 
two legacies: a South African mining 
empire to keep the women of the world 
in diamonds and a bequest to use the 
profits therefrom to educate at Oxford 
University, “the best men for the world’s 
fight.” But times change. And this year, 
to conform with a 1975 act by the Brit- 
ish Parliament, Rhodes scholarships are 
being awarded for the first time to wom- 
en. Among the 32 American winners 
named last week, 13 are female. One, 
Yale’s Sarah Deutsch, concedes her im- 
age of a Rhodes scholar is a man, Los 
Angeles Ram Quarterback Pat Haden, 
currently on leave from Oxford. But, 
adds Deutsch, “I can throw a spiral too.” 

s 

After making a bad bet on the hor- 
ses in the London of 1820, a reckless 
dandy named Scrope Berdmore Davies 
crammed his personal papers into a 
trunk, stashed it in a bank vault and 
skipped the country. Doing a spot of 
housecleaning at the Pall Mall branch 
of Barclays Bank the other day, officials 
opened the unclaimed trunk and turned 
up one of the literary finds of the cen- 
tury. Among the treasures: an original 
copy of the third canto of Childe Har- 
old's Pilgrimage, by Davies’ pal Lord 
Byron; early manuscripts of Hymn to In- 
tellectual Beauty and Mont Blanc by 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley; and two 
possibly unpublished poems 
by Shelley. Also scattered in 
the trunk were some 14 let- 
ters from Byron, including a 
complaint that he had picked 
up another dose of gonorrhea 
Be 


Never especially known 
for what covered her body, 
Brigitte Bardot, 42, is now 
into fashion. BB has lent her 
approval—and signature in 
shocking pink and black—to 
a spring collection of dresses, 
blouses, shirts and short 
shorts created by her friend, 
Designer Arlette Nastat. The 
threads, which go on sale 
next month in stores in Man- 
hattan and Dallas, are clingy, 
transparent and décollete. 
The market for the collec- 


tion, however, may be limit- St ae : 
ed. The former sex kitten sees BARDOT MODELS HER FILMY FASHIONS 


potential customers as “wom- 
en who have my allure, my look.” 
. 

That head in the sand waiting for a 
nouvelle vague belongs to Film Director 
Roman Polanski. Playing guest editor for 
the year-end issue of the French Vogue, 
Roman wanted the shot, taken by his 
friend Harry Benson, for the cover. But 
Vogue's regular editors overruled him 
“They told me,” he says, “that the la- 
dies who buy Vogue would run away 
from my cover.” But Polanski still man- 
aged to express himself inimitably 
across 53 pages. Among his features: an 
annotated gallery of his leading ladies 
(Faye Dunaway is “the grande dame of 
the screen”) and six pages on his idols, 
Icelandic Painter Erro, the late Bertrand 
Russell and the late Kung Fu movie star 
Bruce Lee. All in all, Polanski was 
pleased: “There's a certain thrill to see- 
ing my work on a page. It's the thrill of 
novelty, like having a new affair.” 


POLANSKI AWAITS VAGUE FOR VOGUE 
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Barbra, a One-Woman Hippodrome 


A STAR IS BORN 
Directed by FRANK PIERSON 
Screenplay by JOHN GREGORY DUNNE, 
JOAN DIDION and FRANK PIERSON 


Rock ‘n° roll is not the only prob- 
lem with A Star Is Born, nor even the 
basic one. Still, it is a fair place to start 

The trouble with rock ‘n’ roll in A 
Star Is Born is that there isn't any, The 
soundtrack is filled with homogenized 
harmonics passing for rock, but not a 
single song is good enough even to be 
counterfeit. There are whimpy ballads 
and, on occasion, an up-tempo number 
that might make the Peter Duchin Or- 
chestra restless. No recognizable rock, 
however, which is a distinct handicap 
in a movie that deals with two pop su- 
perstars who are supposed to be singing 
it, playing it and living it 

William Wellman’s wonderful orig- 
inal A Star Is Born (1937) and George 
Cukor’s superb musical reworking 
(1954) both shared the same sure-shot 
story (written originally by Wellman 
and Robert Carson). Norman Maine, 
an actor at the apex of stardom and 
about to slide into an alcoholic de- 
cline, meets, loves and marries a young 
woman named Esther Blodgett, whose 
fame gradually surpasses his own. Less 
out of bitterness than from shame, 
Maine commits suicide by walking into 
the surf at Malibu 

Now John Gregory Dunne and Joan 
Didion had the clever notion of re- 
setting this story in the rock world, 
where heady glamour and careening 
careers furnish the closest contemporary 
equivalent of the Hollywood flush years 
Barbra Streisand and her inamorato 
Jon Peters weighed into the project as 
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STREISAND & KRISTOFFERSON IN STAR 
Like fishing for marlin. 
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Dunne and Didion drifted away. Bat- 
teries of writers and directors were ex- 
hausted before the present version was 
put together under—or perhaps around 
—Director Frank Pierson (The Looking 
Glass War). Yet, what the serious quar- 
terlies call “the authorship” of A Star 
/s Born is unclear. Responsibility must 
surely rest with Streisand and Peters, 
who kept hold of the creative clout 

Hostile Audience. Streisand ap- 
pears as Esther (here surnamed Hoff- 
man), an overnight rock sensation. This 
is a reckless casting choice. Streisand 
is a showboater, a sort of one-woman 
Hippodrome whose roots are in the 
brassiest tradition of the American mu- 
sical theater. Hearing her light into a 
rock song is like listening to Al Jolson 
sing Leadbelly. In partial anticipation 
of this problem, Streisand, who gives 
herself a credit for “Musical Concepts,” 
has laid on a score that is only sup- 
posed to give the impression of rock 
‘n’ roll. Instead, it will probably put 
off her fans and cause undue mirth 
among audience members who know 
the difference between Paul Williams 
and Phil Spector. If Streisand and Pe- 
ters condescend to the music, they gra- 
ciously allow rock audiences the chance 
to cheer for true genius. A concert se- 
quence, where the debuting Barbra 
brings a hostile rocker audience to their 
feet with the wonder of her funkiness, 
is a milestone of piquant absurdity, 
equivalent, perhaps, to having Kate 
Smith conquer Woodstock 

At least Kris Kristofferson, affable 
and shambling, his pupils spinning like 
pinwheels, has a good few minutes at 
the beginning of the movie. So does Di- 
rector Pierson, as he captures the schi- 
zy, druggy, enclosed, exploding tension 
of rock superstardom. After that, Kris- 
tofferson—playing the Norman Maine 
surrogate, John Norman Howard—is 
required to freak for Esther and ex- 
plain his love by comparing the ex- 
perience to fishing for marlin. It is the 
rendering of the romance that lays the 
movie low for good. John Norman (both 
names, please) is suicidal apparently 
because, like the film makers, he can- 
not make up his mind whether to be 
Jim Morrison or Bob Dylan. His au- 
dience, he says, keeps looking for an- 
swers. “But,” he declares soberly, “I 
don’t even know the questions.” 

Well, at least Esther and John Nor- 
man get to put up an adobe house in 
the Arizona desert together before the 
sad end. They do it with the aid ofa trac- 
tor and a cement mixer, in about half 
the screen time it takes Streisand to get 
through her everlasting final song. It 
must be said that, for all concerned, the 
song is harder work Jay Cocks 





SELLERS & DOWN IN PANTHER 


Pale Pussycat 


THE PINK PANTHER STRIKES AGAIN 
Directed by BLAKE EDWARDS 
Screenplay by FRANK WALDMAN 
and BLAKE EDWARDS 


You will recall that the last we saw 
of Inspector Clouseau he had succeeded 
in 1) solving the jewel theft that was 
the central issue in The Return of the 
Pink Panther and 2) driving his imme- 
diate superior, Chief Inspector Dreyfus, 
completely, totally, padded-cell mad 

As The Pink Panther Strikes Again 
opens we find poor Dreyfus (Herbert 
Lom) recovering very nicely. Indeed, on 
this very day he is about to be released 
from the sanitarium. Alas for his hopes. 
but good for the movie, Clouseau has 
picked this moment to make a courtesy 
call on his old colleague. This results in 
repeated dunkings in a lake for poor 
Lom, a suspicion on the part of passers- 
by that he may be a homosexual—and, 
finally, total relapse 

How does a certified loony find gain- 
ful occupation? The answer is as obvi- 
ous as the plot of an antique B movie 
he rents a remote and gloomy castle and 
sets up shop as a master criminal, ab- 
ducting the professor-proprietor of a 
doomsday machine and forcing him 
—he has this beautiful daughter, you see 
—to employ the weapon as an instru- 
ment with which to blackmail the world 
It is a measure of his madness that all 
he wants in return for not using the ma- 
chine is Clouseau’s life 

For some reason quite a bit of this 
basic action is rather lamely executed 
One suspects that the film makers were 
so busy devising good stuff for Peter 
Sellers to do in his fourth impersonation 
of the serenely incompetent Clouseau 
that they neglected the long periods 
when he is not on-screen. One feels 
for Lom and the rest of the cast, work- 
ing sweatily to be funny with not much 
help from the creative talents. On the 
other hand, Sellers is amply provided 
for. Once again. he is well served by 
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his houseboy, Cato, hiding in his apart- 
ment and leaping out at him for fe- 
rociously funny karate encounters. Sel- 
lers also has a couple of fine set pieces 
—interrogating all the witnesses to the 
crime, wrestling with a Russian su- 
perspy (Lesley-Anne Down) and a lu- 
dicrously athletic attempt to penetrate 
Lom’s castle. And the Richard Wil- 
liams studio has outdone itself in the 
tide animation sequence. It is perhaps 
ungrateful to wish that the linking parts 
of the film were more artfully tooled. 
Better an indifferent Panther than none 
atall Richard Schickel 


The First Picture Shows 


NICKELODEON 

Directed by PETER BOGDANOVICH 
Screenplay by W.0. RICHTER 

and PETER BOGDANOVICH 


While pursuing his career as a di- 
rector, Peter Bogdanovich has been an 
assiduous and romantic collector of ear- 
ly Hollywood reminiscences. This inter- 
est sets him apart from his fellow film 
craftsmen, who rarely betray the slight- 
est knowledge of their medium’s past 
and who have in the last year or so 
trashed all kinds of potentially interest- 
ing material (Gable and Lombard, W.C. 
Fields. the early screen cowboys in 
Hearts of the West, not to mention the 
hapless Rin Tin Tin) while seeking a 
market in movie nostalgia that has so 
far been more apparent than real. 

Nickelodeon makes use of a number 
of incidents reported to Bogdanovich by 
such pioneers as Directors Raoul Walsh 


The Year’s Best 


ALL THE PRESIDENT’'S MEN. Redford- 
Hoffman as Woodward-Bernstein break 
the Watergate story in Alan J. Pakula’s 
superbly atmospheric, intelligently con- 
trolled film that manages at once to be 
raffish, slightly paranoiac and politically 
acute 

BUFFALO BILL AND THE INDIANS. Robert 
Altman's shaggy dog meditation on ce- 
lebrity and how it befuddles its victims. 
The ending is flawed, but Paul New- 
man (as the title showman) and a fine 
supporting cast make the journey to it 
highly rewarding. 

carri€. The banal and the supernat- 
ural frighteningly, yet touchingly, jux- 
taposed in Director Brian De Palma’s 
tale of how the high school prom went 
all wrong. Sissy Spacek is spooky as the 
strangely gifted heroine. 

FACE TO FACE. Liv Ullmann has never 
been more brilliant than she is in Ing- 
mar Bergman’s latest exploration of a 
woman driven to the edge of madness 
oy dreams, memories and the routine 
terrors of middle-class life in our times 
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O'NEAL & HITCHCOCK IN NICKELODEON 
Slapstick romance. 


and Allan Dwan. But more important 
to the film’s relative success is the di- 
rector’s warm, but not sloppy feeling for 
the very earliest period in film history 
In telling the story of a tangle-footed 
lawyer (Ryan O'Neal) who, in the course 
of fleeing an outraged client, literally 
falls into show business and accidentally 
becomes a director, the film perceives 
that the distinguishing characteristic of 
those pioneering days was an innocence 
derived from the fact that the stakes in 
the game, both financially and intellec- 
tually, were absurdly low. 

When Bogdanovich is concentrating 
on atmosphere, showing a small inde- 


THE MARQUISE OF O ... Director Eric 
Rohmer's coolly ironic historical ro- 
mance about a woman who first mis- 
takes a man for an angel, then for a 
devil, but finally learns he is just a 
man. A delicate morality play that is 
also a send-up of melodramatic conven- 
lions, it is very likely the best of the best 
—and surely the wittiest. 

OBSESSION. De Palma again—this 
time in a romantic mood. The story of 
a man given a chance to reclaim a love 
he thought irretrievably lost and to ex- 
piate a dreadful guilt—strains credulity 
But the director's fluid technique and 
his gift for ravishing imagery—under- 
scored by the lush music of the late Ber- 
nard Herrmann—sweep aside any ten- 
dency to disbelieve 

THE OUTLAW JOSEY WALES. Clint East- 
wood directs and stars in a self-con- 
sciously classic western. in which bloody 
circumstances turn a peaceable man 
into a vengeful killer. He carries his 
grudge over many years and half a con- 
tinent before he can lay his ghosts to rest 
Josey Wales recalls just how satisfying 
this once great popular form can be 





pendent company making up stories in 
order to take advantage of the locations, 
or fighting off gunmen sent out by the 
competition, his picture has a pleasant 
authenticity. There is also a_ nicely 
handled romantic triangle involving 
O'Neal, Burt Reynolds as a star and 
Newcomer Jane Hitchcock as a com- 
ically nearsighted actress. What goes 
wrong with the picture is an overreli- 
ance on slapstick, the nearly lost silent 
film technique, as a device to evoke the 
spirit of the time. Bogdanovich appar- 
ently does not quite trust his film’s soft- 
er side to grab interest, especially in the 
early going. 

He really didn’t have to, since the 
growth of the story is away from the 
comic mode toward something more 
rueful, and more interesting, in mood. 
Bogdanovich ends his film with the 1915 
premiére of The Birth of a Nation, the 
first major American feature-length 
film, a work of unprecedented scope, 
cost and profitability. Its success over- 
night made the movies into a serious 
business. To remain competitive there- 
after required a considerable investment 
of time and money. 

Bogdanovich is right to mourn the 
passing of the foolishness and charm of 
the happy-go-lucky flickers. It is too bad 
that the frantic slapstick of the film’s 
early passages ill prepares one for the 
ending, vitiating its force. It is by no 
means a fatal flaw, there being so much 
about Nickelodeon—including support- 
ing performances by Tatum O'Neal, 
Brian Keith and Stella Stevens—that is 
captivating. It is just that the film does 
not realize all of its potential R.S. 


SMALL CHANGE. Francois Truffaut's 
loving, lyrical and often surprisingly 
funny tribute to the spunky spirit of 
childhood—the movie is also a remind- 
er that if it is to survive, it some- 
times needs a little help from adults 
who can remember what being a kid 
was like. 

SEVEN BEAUTIES. A born survivor's 
natural talents are put to the ultimate 
test by World War II in Lina Wert- 
muller’s hard-charging, shrilly-pitched 
black comedy. Giancarlo Giannini is 
sulphurously splendid as the small-time 
crook who finds the great world as 
much a slum as the Naples back streets 
where he was born. His energy—and 
the director’s—propel one compulsively 
through the movie's several stomach- 
churning moments. 

UNE PARTIE DE PLAISIR. Claude Chabrol’s 
devastating study of a common-law 
marriage breaking up. with particular 
attention paid to the problems of self- 
absorption and the childishness of the 
male ego. Psychologically shrewd. dra- 
matically stunning, it is a masterful cau- 
uionary tale 
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GORE VIDAL RECLINING IN ROMAN SPLENDOR ON THE SET & MALCOLM MCDOWELL, AS CALIGULA, PROCLAIMING HIMSELF KING OF THE GODS 


Will the Real Caligula Stand Up? 


Gore Vidal has not been so angry 
since his famed TV screaming bout with 
William F. Buckley Jr. The movie that 
finished shooting last week in Rome, he 
says, is “easily one of the worst films 
ever made.” But then Vidal qualifies his 
indictment. The film does have some 
distinction after all: “It is not just an- 
other bad movie. It is a joke movie.” 
What is the name of this silly film? Why 
Gore Vidal's Caligula, of course. Despite 
the exploitation of Vidal's money-coin- 
ing name, it has little to do with Vidal 

and even less to do with Caligula 

It has everything to do, however 


The Year’s Most 


MOST BLATANT—AND LONGEST—COM- 
MERCIAL INTERRUPTION: a 90-minute plug 
masquerading as live coverage of a ce- 
lebrity jolly-up, which launched NBC's 
Big Event series. Besides hyping the se- 
ries, the stars tediously promoted their 
upcoming films—all, by an odd coinci- 
dence, Paramount releases 


MOST HONEST FELLA: Dustin Hoffman. 
at the aforementioned blast. Asked why 


his Marathon Man co-star, Laurence 
Olivier, was absent, Dusty gave the short 
answer, “He has too much class.” 

MOST APPEALING ARGUMENT FOR FEMI- 
nism: Lindsay Wagner as the Bionic 
Woman 

MOST APPALLING ARGUMENT FOR FEMI- 
nism: Barbara Walters, ABC's celebrated 
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with Penthouse magazine and its pub- 
lisher, Bob Guccione, who has put up 
$16 million, exactly double the original 
budget, to film the life of one of his- 
tory’s most colorful monsters. The movie 
is the grandest spectacle to be shot in 
Italy since Elizabeth Taylor's Cleopatra 
(1963). Guccione hired some of Eng- 
land's best actors—Malcolm McDowell 
to play Caligula, Peter O'Toole for the 
diseased Emperor Tiberius and John 
Gielgud for the aristocratic Nerva. He 
then set about constructing half of an- 
cient Rome: a mile-long facsimile of a 
Ist century street, a 100-yd.-long stadi- 


anchorperson, who in her first prime- 
time special led a tour of her own apart- 
ment, and then reduced Jimmy and Ro- 
salynn Carter to the level of her other 
guests, Barbra Streisand and Jon Peters 

MOST NEWSWORTHY NEWS SHOW: Tile 
Mac Neil-Lehrer Report (PBS), which ev- 
ery night does what commercial broad- 
casting cannot, or perhaps will not, do 
—dives intelligently behind the head- 
lines for reflective reporting on the day’s 
major story 

MOST ATTRACTIVE EXAMPLE OF A TRENDY 
TREND: The Moneychangers (NBC). It 
dealt with a subject—commercial bank- 
ing—that is not exactly fraught with ro- 
mance. Craftsman-like writing, direc- 
tion and acting (notably by Christopher 
Plummer as a thoroughgoing heel, and 
by Susan Flannery, playing that televi- 


um, and a 175-ft.-long floating bordel- 
lo, encrusted with gold leaf, where the 
wives of Roman Senators were forced 
into prostitution to fill Caligula’s trea- 
sury. “We've got to find a museum for 
the boat!” Guccione exclaims. “It’s so 
beautiful!” As for Vidal's criticisms 
well, he must be talking about some- 
body else’s Gore Vidal's Caligula. Guc- 
cione’s Gore Vidal's Caligula “is going 
to make history—like Citizen Kane.’ 
This case of mistaken identity start- 
ed two years ago when Vidal was ap- 
proached with the idea for the film 
by Producer Franco Rossellini. Vidal 
agreed to write a screenplay, and he in 
troduced Rossellini to Guccione, who 
with a logic Descartes would have en- 


sion rarity, a genuinely mature woman) 
have turned it into the most amusingly 
melodramatic of the currently fashion- 
able miniseries. 

MOST GRATEFULY RECEIVED PROGRAM- 
MING EUTHANASIA: Lie between //o/mes 
and Yo-Yo, Ball Four and Mr. T and 
Tina 

MOST LOGICAL CANDIDATE FOR SIMILAR 
TREATMENT: The Captain & Tennille 

MOST DEPLORABLE success: Laverne & 
Shirley (ABC), a deliberate insult to some 
of our nation’s most estimable citizens 

MOST DISTINGUISHED DOCUMENTARY: Mi- 
chael Roemer’s Dying (PBS). A sensitive 
exploration of the emotions of three peo- 
ple confronting the ultimate crisis, it is 
that least common of television phenom- 
ena—a program thal continues to re- 
verberate in the mind 
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vied, realized that where there are mad 
Roman Emperors there must also be or- 
gies—along with big grosses at the box 
office and an endless supply of nude pic- 
ture spreads for Penthouse 

With that end in mind, Guccione 
chose Italian Tinto Brass to direct his 
movie. Virtually unknown even in Italy, 
despite ten pictures to his credit, Brass 
had won Guccione’s admiration with his 
last film, Sa/on Kitty, a spy thriller set in 
a Nazi brothel. Brass, a Falstaffian fig- 
ure with a temper as big as his waistline, 
soon decided that Vidal's script was too 
bourgeois for his taste. “It was the work 
of an aging arteriosclerotic,” he says 
“Vidal redid it five times, but it was still 
absurd.” With the help of McDowell, 
Brass rewrote the screenplay 

How much of the finished script is 
Vidal's is a matter of clamorous dispute 
Vidal apparently saw Caligula as a kind 
of all-Roman boy gone wrong; the pro- 
ducers made him a monster from the be- 
ginning. Vidal says that most of the di- 
alogue is his but complains that “they 
are playing scenes backward,” reversing 
his meanings 

Where Vidal was liberal with sex 
scenes, Brass has been profligate: there 
are enough orgies to satisfy even Guc- 
cione, and phalluses in all sizes deco- 
rate walls, dinner plates and nearly ev- 
erything else—with naked girls taking 
up the spaces in between. “To the Ro- 
mans,” notes McDowell, “sex was like 
driving a car.” 

Surprising Gibbon. One of the ac- 
tresses, Maria Schneider, Marlon Bran- 
do’s co-star in Last Tango in Paris, so 
objected to her own nude scenes that she 
walked off the set and was replaced by 
an unknown English actress, Teresa 
Ann Savoy. McDowell believes that Lasr 
Tango gave Schneider such a phobia 
about nudity that she could not appear 
ina movie like Caligula 

Yet in one area the film makers were 
curiously prudish. Except for one scene, 
where Caligula evenhandedly deflowers 
both a bride and her bridegroom, their 
Caligula, unlike Vidal's, is as straight as 
the Appian Way. Says McDowell: “His- 
torically, there is nothing to show that 
Caligula was in any way homosexual.” 
That is a bit of instant scholarship that 
would no doubt surprise Gibbon, not to 
mention Suetonius. 

Reckoning that no publicity is bad 
publicity, Guccione and Brass will prob- 
ably continue trading blows with Vidal 
unui the film is released next fall 
“Gore's single greatest regret in life is 
that he wasn’t born a woman,” says Guc- 
cione. “As a result, he becomes bitchy 
and petulant.” Adds Brass: “If I ever 
really get mad at Gore Vidal, I'll pub- 
lish his script.” 

Vidal, who got $200,000 for the 
script and the promise of 10% of the 
gross, says that all he wants is to get his 
name taken off the title. Guccione will 
do that—if Vidal will give up his 10% 
and the possibility of a multimillion-dol- 
lar windfall. Your move, Gore 
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Unto Us No Child Is Born 


ASHES 
by DAVID RUDKIN 


To have children is often a mixed 
blessing. To not have children is often 
regarded as an unmixed curse 

Compassionately, the British play- 
wright David Rudkin shows us a man 
and a woman struggling under that 
curse. Colin (Brian Murray) and Anne 
(Roberta Maxwell) have been married 
for a few years and are childless. They 
have entered the bitter season of their 
relatives’ and neighbors’ titters and 
taunts. The couple consults a medical 
adviser, a “semenologist.” 

This somewhat smarmy fellow 
(John Tillinger) advises the husband 
“Scrap your tight briefs for boxer shorts 

Bathe your testicles in the coldest 
water several minutes at a time Cen- 
tral heating probably reduces more male 
fertility more than any other factor in 
the West.” The pair undergoes a series 
of fertility rituals, fecundity postures and 
time efficiency tests that are clinically 
presented and emotionally humiliating 
Anne conceives, miscarries, and the cou- 
ple is turned down on a try for adop- 
tion. If the sound of heartbreak is total 
silence, and the eyes of pain too des- 
olate for tears, then Maxwell and Mur- 
ray are most moving 

Where Playwright Rudkin eventu- 
ally falters is in trying to make private 
grief a metaphor for public sorrow. In a 
long and wrenching monologue, he tries 
to link the childless couple's plight to 
the nightmare horrors of Northern Ire- 


The Year’s Ten Best 


uiFE CLASS. In the drab, chilly setting 
of a mingy government-sponsored art 
class, British Playwright David Storey 
dying 


sounds a muted 


civilization 


dirge for a 


WHO’S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? An 
admirable revival, with Colleen Dew- 
hurst and Ben Gazzara, verifies that 
after 14 years this marital Walpurgis- 
nacht has become part of the perma- 


nent canon of U.S, drama 


STREAMERS. Playwright David Rabe 
casts a compassionate eye on the com- 
bat zone of the psyche in this powerful 


finale to his Viet Nam trilogy. 


THREEPENNY OPERA. A stylistically sar- 
donic revival of the Bertolt Brecht-Kurt 


Weill masterpiece 


FOR COLORED GIRLS WHO HAVE CONSID- 
ERED SUICIDE/WHEN THE RAINBOW IS ENUF 
Nobody knows the trouble black girls 
have seen, but everyone can learn some- 
thing about it from this poignant, grip- 


ping, irate and beautiful theater work 





land. Nonetheless. Rudkin is a drama- 
ist who welds theater to life as too few 
playwrights tend to do. With this pro- 
duction the Manhattan Theater Club re- 
confirms its status as an oasis of fresh 
drama under the venturesome leader- 
ship of its artistic director, Lynne Mead- 
ow. She has been joined in this instance 
by Joseph Papp and his New York 
Shakespeare Festival in an occasion that 
does honor to them both T.E. Kalem 




















MAXWELL & MURRAY IN ASHES 
Silence, and the eyes of pain. 


CALIFORNIA suite. Neil Simon in top 
comic form, and who, pray who, can top 


that? 


DUCK VARIATIONS and SEXUAL PERVERSI- 
TY IN CHICAGO. This double bill of one- 


acters by a fresh young playwright 


David Mamet, 28, bubbles with absurd- 
ist humor and shows how people use 


word masks to shield their true feelings 


NO MAN’S LAND. Harold Pinter, the 
sphinx of modern drama, will not yield 
up his mystery, but Ralph Richardson 
and John Gielgud bountifully divulge a 
half-century apiece of the secrets of 


great acting 
COMEDIANS 


an auspicious Broadway debut for Play 
wright Trevor Griffiths 


SLY FOX. An irrepressible romp fil- 
Volpone 


tered through Ben Jonson's 
with hilarious contemporary precision 
George C. Scott 


avarice and mirth 











This funny and caustic 
play about six British workingmen striv- 
ing to become stand-up comics marks 


Bob Dishy and Jack 
Gilford are three roguish musketeers of 





Rubin Carter: Counted Out Again 


Here comes the story of the 
Hurricane 
The man the authorities came to 
blame 
For somethin that he never done 
From Bob Dylan's song Hurricane 


That was for a jury to decide, and a 
year ago a phalanx of literary and show 
biz personalities joined Dylan in seek- 
ing a new trial for Rubin (“Hurricane”) 
Carter, a former middleweight boxer 
convicted of murder who, with his friend 
John Artis. had been in prison for nine 
years. The two finally got their second 
chance after the New Jersey Supreme 
Court threw out their convictions be- 





ARTIS & CARTER AWAITING THE VERDICT 


Died. Munro Leaf, 71. creator of 


Ferdinand the Bull in a 1936 children’s 
story that has since been translated into 
16 languages and sold 2.5 million cop- 


ies; of cancer: in Garrett Park, Md. Leaf 


taught high school before writing and il- 

lustrating dozens of children’s books 

Ferdinand, the peace-loving bull who 

would rather sniff flowers than fight. lat- 

er starred in a Walt Disney movie. and 

was used to sell merchandise from ce- 
real to diamond pins 
a 

Died. Russel Wright. 72. a design- 

er who created simple. elegant furni- 

ture and accessories for American 
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cause the prosecution had failed to dis- 
close evidence affecting the reliability of 
its two prime witnesses (TIME, March 
29). Last week the second trial ended 
and Carter, 39, and Artis, 30. sat sto- 
ically with their hands folded as the fore- 
woman of the jury rose to read the ver- 
dict: “Guilty.” 

White Dodge. For 31 days the ju- 
rors had heard from 76 witnesses the 
story of the killings and subsequent 
events, On June 17, 1966, two black men 
armed with shotgun and pistol shot up 
a white working-class bar in Paterson. 
N.J., killing the bartender and two of 
three customers. A witness identified a 
white Dodge as looking like the getaway 
car, and a search of it turned up a bul- 
let and shotgun shell. Carter and Artis 
were in the car, but it was not until four 
months later that they were charged 
with the murders. That was when two 
petty thieves—Alfred Bello and Arthur 
Bradley—claimed that while trying to 
break into a nearby factory, they had 
seen Carter and Artis flee the bar. The 
burglars’ testimony was central to the 
state’s case and helped send Carter and 
Artis to prison for life 

Then in 1974 Fred Hogan. an in- 
vestigator for the New Jersey public de- 
fender’s office, and New York Times Re- 
porter Selwyn Raab got Bello and 
Bradley to say that they had lied in their 
identification because the police, as Bel- 
lo put it, had “promised they'd take care 
of me if I got jammed up again.” Last 
March a hearing was held, and the pros- 
ecution introduced for the first time a 
taped interrogation of Bello that re- 
vealed the police had indeed promised 
to help the two in various criminal cases 
against them. The defense, which had 
been assured during the cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses in the first trial that 
there had been no such deals, now ar- 
gued that the new information was 


homes: of cancer; in Manhattan. Though 
he had little formal training, Wright 
helped to revolutionize the appearance 
of everyday household items, from ac- 
cordions to flatware. He was noted for 
popularizing the use of blond wood in 
home furnishing and also for designing 
plastic dinnerware that sold by the mil- 
lions. Wright put handgrips on his col- 
orful dinner plates “to keep thumbs 
out of the food.” 
o 

Died. Richard J. Daley, 74. boss of 
Chicago and a Democratic powerbroker 
for 22 years: of a heart attack: in Chi- 
cago (see THE NATION) 





grounds for another trial. The state su- 
preme court agreed and reversed the 
convictions 

But at the second trial the new Pas- 
saic County prosecutor. Burrell Ives 
Humphreys. and his “Carter task force’ 
had a few surprises in store for the de- 
fense. A major stunner: Alfred Bello 
took the stand and calmly recanted his 
recantation. Calling it a lie, Bello point- 
ed to Carter and Artis as the two men 
he had seen leaving the bar. Hogan and 
Raab, he said. had offered him bribes 
to recant. Moreover, two former defense 
witnesses backed up the prosecution’s 
contention that either Carter or his for- 
mer lawyer tried to cook up a phony 
alibi; they testified this me that they 
were not with Carter at the time of the 
shoot-up 

Racial Horror. Trying to poke holes 
in the state’s case. defense attorneys 
argued that the police were so anxious 
to get a conviction that they played 
fast and loose with the facts linking Car- 
ter and Artis to the killings. The law- 
yers went so far as to present evidence 
suggesting that the cops could have 
planted the bullet and shotgun shell in 
the Dodge. The witnesses who undercut 
Carter's alibi, they charged, had been 
linked to the police. But the defense 
was badly wounded by one prosecution 
coup: the judge allowed the state to 
argue that Carter and Arts had killed 
the three whites in order to avenge the 
murder six hours earlier of a black tav- 
ern owner whose stepson was a friend 
of Carter's 

In his summation, Carter's lawyer 
Myron Beldock, countered that such a 
tactic was a “racial horror that feeds on 
the basest, most dirty part of all of us 
He asked the jury to reject the prose- 
cution’s theory of Carter as a “mad, rac- 
ist killer” bent on revenge. Instead, the 
jury rejected Beldock’s case, and Hur- 
ricane Carter and John Artis were led 
back to jail to await sentencing and the 
start of a new round of appeals 


Died. Ned Washington, 75, lyricist 
of the Academy Award-winning When 
You Wish upon a Star and many other 
hit songs: of heart disease; in Beverly 
Hills, Calif. The only one of his fam- 
ily’s nine children without musical train- 
ing, Washington went to Hollywood in 
1929 to write songs for the new talkies 
He won two more Oscars: for writing 
the words to the theme of High Noon 
and for helping to write the words and 
music for the score of Pinocchio. Among 
his other memorable lyrics are those he 
wrote for The Nearness of You and Tom- 
my Dorsey's old theme song. /m Get- 
ting Sentimental over You 
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CANA AC ONI 


1977 Corolla 
Liftback SR-5 
a 


The 1977 Corolla Liftbacks uniquely combine the fea- 
tures of a sporty Car and a family wagon. Plus Toyota's 
durability and toughness—like welded unitized-body 
=== construction. not nuts and bolts, so you get a 


convenient: Carry two. passengers. Carry one. Or carry up to 20 bags of 

groceries. And every Liftback comes with no-cost features like power front 

os brakes, steel-belted radials, and many more. SR-5 Liftbacks also 

= i SS come with 5-speed overdrive transmission and sporty mag-type wheels 

as standard equipment 

Sporty. Performance is backed by a 1.6 liter engine. Match it with a 

5-speed, the Deluxe model's standard 4-speed, or the optional 3-speed au- 
tomatic, you'll get great gas mileage and perform- 
ance. For example: In 1977 EPA tests, the Deluxe 
model with 4-speed transmission got 39 mpg high- 
way, 28 mpg city. These mileage figures are esti- 


mates. The actual mileage you get will vary depend- HIWAY : 
ing on your driving habits and your car's condition 


and equipment. California and EPA designated high altitude Salas will be lower. If you 
can find a better built small car than Toyota... buy it 


1977 Corolla 
Liftback Deluxe 





Only 7 mg. tar 
_sLower than all the Lights. 


tl nas ttt 


PALL MALL GOLD 100’s ; Z ~~ PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 
The great taste of fine a — ~~ Lower in tar than 

Pall. Mall tobaccos. ica’s best ee 95% of all cigarettes 

Not too strong, not too light. _ king-size cigarette... _ sold. De-tarred but 

Not too long. Tastes just right. re not de-tasted. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 19 mg. "tar*, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr. ‘76. 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Pall Mall Filter King... 18 mg. “tar”, 1.5 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
Pall Mall Extra Mild... 7 mg. “tar, 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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OIL 


The Battle of the Barrels Begins 


“Traitor!” screamed the Iranian 
press, “Stooge for capitalism!” The tar- 
get of that wrath, Saudi Arabian Oil 
Minister Ahmed Zaki Yamani, smooth- 
ly replied with just about the worst pos- 
sible insult in the Islamic world. He im- 
plied that the eleven members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, who have announced a two- 
Stage increase of 15% in the world price 
of oil, v. the 5% increase posted by Sau- 
di Arabia and the United Arab Emir- 
ates, are playing into the hands of Is- 
rael. Said Yamani: “Israel has an 
interest in higher prices because they 
push the West to find alternative sourc- 
es lof energy] and to end its dependen- 
cy on the Arabs.” 

No Harm. This was an astonishing 
exchange between members of the most 
successful cartel in world history, but by 
week’s end tempers had cooled a bit. It 
became clear that the pricing rupture 
probably does not signal the end of OPEC. 
Yamani denied rumors that Saudi Ara- 
bia would quit the cartel, which would 
surely have meant its ruin. He also 
played down earlier threats that Saudi 
Arabia, already by far OPEC's biggest 
producer (8.4 million bbl. per day), 
would substantially expand output in or- 
der to undermine the higher prices of 
the opposing eleven. The radical Lib- 
yans, who are among the Saudis’ bit- 
terest rivals, were relieved. “At least, | 
expect they will not harm us,” said Lib- 
yan Oil Minister Ezzedin Mabrouk. 

Perhaps not, but the rupture re- 
mains. As of Jan. |, a barrel of Saudi or 
Emirate crude will sell for $12.08; a bar- 
rel from the other eleven countries will 
cost $12.70, reflecting an immediate 
10% boost (the eleven propose to tack 
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on another 5 on July 1). The two-tier 
price works out to about an 8°% increase 
in the average price of oil imported by 
major consuming nations—enough to 
put a drag on the global economy 
French President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing estimated that OPEC price boosts 
since 1973 have hit the French consum- 
eras hard as a 50°% hike in income taxes 
would have, and asked bitterly, “What 
would happen to a government that de- 
cided to increase income taxes 50% and 
then transferred the money to a foreign 
country?” 

In fact, though, the new prices may 
not be felt by the world’s consumers un- 
Ul spring. Reason: the big international 
oil companies piled up such huge inven- 
tories in anticipation of higher prices 
that they will be selling off much of the 
stored oil before they begin buying heav- 
ily again. Until then, the oil companies 
will be under pressure to hold prices to 
present levels for consumers. The West 
German government, for example, has 
forbidden oil companies to raise prices 
on stored petroleum. Meanwhile, world 
demand for OPEC oil will plunge so 
sharply—as much as 3 million to 4 mil- 
lion bbl. per day, guesses J. Wallace 
Hopkins, deputy executive director of 
the Paris-based International Energy 
Agency—as to make it difficult for the 
eleven to impose their new higher prices 

Once heavy buying does resume. no 
one really knows what will happen. The 
key will probably be how much extra 
oil importers can buy from Saudi Ara- 
bia and the Emirates. The Japanese, for 
example, hope to hold the average price 
increase on oil they import to 6.5% by 
switching orders to the lower-priced pro- 
ducers, The six major private oil com- 


panies in Japan are suggesting that they 
may delay scheduled sailings of super- 
tankers to Iran and other high-priced 
countries in hopes of diverting them to 
Saudi Arabia or the Emirates 

But most international oil compa- 
nies are tied by long-term contracts to 
particular supplying countries. Says 
Phillipe Laurance, an executive of Com- 
pagnie Frangaise des Peétroles: “It's dif- 
ficult to stop buying oil from a country 
just because it charges higher prices 
You may find out later on that you're 
going to need to buy from that country 
again.” 

Uncertain Future. Also, the 
amount of “free” oil is small. The Sau- 
dis sell only about 6.25% of their daily 
output on the open market. The bulk of 
their production is committed to four 
U.S. companies: Exxon, Texaco, Mobil 
and Chevron. They stand to benefit most 
from the two-tier system, but how much 
of the savings they will pass on to the 
U.S, consumer is unclear. 

Most oil experts expect OPEC to re- 
establish a common price after its next 
scheduled meeting in July. But what 
price? One guess is that the majority 
eleven will forgo the additional 5% hike 
set for July, and the Saudis and the 
Emirates will move up from 5% to 10% 
A minority view is that the eleven will 
be forced to cut their prices by such de- 
vices as discounts for crude with a high 
sulphur content, and the eventual in- 
crease will settle somewhere between 
5% and 10%. Oilmen see only an out- 
side chance of a price war between the 
Saudis and their OPEC colleagues—but 
that chance is strong enough to make 
the battle of the barrels over the next 
months a suspenseful struggle 
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PRICES 


The Hardy Steel Myth 


Contrary to many expectations, the 
6° price increases that all major steel- 
makers posted on about 40% of their 
shipments in early December seem to 
be sticking, despite heavy political flak 
Mill executives say that the real test of 
whether the boosts will last in the mar- 
ket will not come until January. But the 
increases have survived criticism by 
President Ford’s Council on Wage and 
Price Stability and publicly voiced “con- 
cern” by President-elect Jimmy Carter 

The flap illustrates a hardy truism 
steel-price increases arouse more polit- 
ical excitement than increases in the 
price of almost anything else. True, the 
decibel level of the uproar this time 
hardly matched the furor of 1952, when 
settlement of a bitter steel strike turned 
largely on how big a price increase mills 
would be granted under Korean War 
price controls, or 1962, when President 
Kennedy marshaled all the power of the 
White House to force a steel-price roll- 
back. Still, steel men note caustically, 
aluminum makers in November an- 
nounced price increases of as much as 
11 on some products without drawing 
any special political comment. Even 
more striking, Du Pont raised the price 
of Dacron staple fiber up to 10%; yet 
Du Pont Chairman Irving Shapiro was 
welcomed to a long conference between 
Carter, his economic aides and some 
businessmen at which the participants 
discussed, among other things, what to 
do about steel prices 

Is this special focus on steel justi- 
fied? Since the Truman and Kennedy 
presidencies, steel’s importance to the 
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economy and its impact on the overall 
price structure have been shrinking. The 
metal has lost a large share of its mar- 
kets to other materials—aluminum in 
beer cans and some auto bumpers, and 
plastics for many refrigerator parts, for 
example. Between 1950 and 1975, total 
industrial production rose 260%, steel 
output only 120% (see chart). Services 
have grown vastly in importance in the 
modern economy: an increase in auto- 
insurance rates can push up the cost of 
owning a car much more than the price 
of the steel going into that car. 

Today, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
lics estimates, a 6% increase in steel- 
mill products drives up the Wholesale 
Price Index in the following month by 
only one-tenth of a percentage point 
Otto Eckstein, a member of TIME's 
Board of Economists, believes increases 
in the wages of public employees, en- 
ergy prices, “maybe even the Russian 
wheat sale” are more inflationary than 
steel boosts. 

Symbolically, however, the impor- 
tance of steel prices has, if anything, 
been swollen by decades of publicity 
Steel still goes into an extraordinarily 
broad variety of products; makers of 
goods ranging from autos to toasters 
may seize on steel boosts, justifiably or 
nol, aS an excuse to raise their own 
prices. And makers of many other ba- 
sic materials tend to watch how poli- 
licians react to steel increases as a clue 
to what price hikes they themselves may 
gel away with 


INSURANCE 


GEICO Pulls Through 


Death, it seemed, was imminent. But 
the patient hung on, battling bankruptcy 
from week to week. Now, after drastic 
surgery and some extensive aid from 
competitors, it is clear that Government 
Employees Insurance Co., the ailing for- 
mer wonder child of the industry (TIME, 
July 19), will live. The latest signs of vi- 
ability: after losing $124 million in 1975 
and $40 million in the first six months 
of 1976, GEICO turned a small profit in 
the third quarter; it expects more black 
ink in the last three months. The com- 
pany has sold a $75 million issue of pre- 
ferred stock, mostly to its present share- 
holders, with surprising ease, giving it a 
desperately needed injection of new cap- 
ital. And the price of its common stock 
has more than doubled, from $2 a share 
in July to $5 now 

To be sure, GEICO is emerging from 
its ordeal much smaller and poorer than 
in 1974, when it was the nation’s fifth 
largest auto insurer, collecting premium 
income of $660 million—and when its 
stock sold as high as $61 a share, The 
company had reached that eminence 
by doing away with agents and selling 
policies directly to customers at pre- 
mium rates as much as 25% below 
those charged by other insurers. The 
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NEW INSURANCE CHAIRMAN JOHN BYRNE 
Wonder child shows signs of life. 


strategy worked because for a long time 
GEICO restricted its customers to em- 
ployees of federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, and later to professional peo- 
ple—two low-risk groups. But then, in 
heedless pursuit of further growth, GEI- 
CO let down the bars, writing policies 
for just about anybody, and it failed to 
set aside adequate reserves to cover 
claims that were inflated by the rock- 
elting cost of auto parts and medical 
care. By last summer, its losses had 
mounted so high that Maximilian Wal- 
lach, insurance superintendent for the 
District of Columbia, where GEICO has 
its headquarters, set a deadline for 
moving to have the company declared 
bankrupt 

At the same time, however, Wallach 
was acting to save GEICO. He cajoled 27 
other insurers into buying about a fourth 
of GEICO’s existing auto policies (the in- 
surers had a self-interested motive for 
agreeing: if GEICO had gone bust, they 
would have been assessed to help pay 
claims against its policyholders). That 
provided time, and cash, for GEICO's new 
chairman, John J. Byrne, 45, who had 
been hired from Travelers Insurance 
Corp. in May, to begin an overhaul 

Shrinking Process. Byrne began a 
series of cuts that, he says, have left him 
“very, very sobered by my realization 
of the awesome costs we had to pay.” 
He fired more than 1,500 employees, re- 
ducing the staff to fewer than 6,400, and 
closed 23 sales offices. Those moves have 
reduced expenses 20%; Byrne vows to 
cut them further by 10%. Byrne has also 
secured, state by state, permission for 
premium-rate increases averaging 38% 
Further, the company, which once op- 
erated in 25 states, has stopped servic- 
ing unprofitable areas, GEICO pulled out 
of New Jersey, which once accounted 
for 10% of its business, when the state re- 
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$200 
Cash Bonus on Vega, 
the lowest priced American wagon; 
through Jan.10,1977. 











Bonus direct from *Based on a comparison of 
Manufacturers’ Suggested Retail Prices. 
Chevyrolet. Vega’s Dura-Built engine 


guarantee is an added value 
feature that’s good for 5 years or 
up to 60,000 miles, whichever 
comes first. It covers repairs due 
to defects in materials or work- 
manship of the cylinder block 
and head, manifolds, water 
pump and all internal engine parts. 
It means that should something aN 
go wrong with the engine, your . 
Chevrolet dealer will fix it free. It 60,000 miles. 
does not cover repairs 
required because of accident, misuse or 
lack of proper maintenance. See your 
“fas ° Chevrolet dealer for a complete 
Chevrolet’ thriftiest wagon. guarantee statement. 
° 
33mpg EPAhighway (5 -Y 
e 
24 mpg EPAcity. 
These ratings are 
for Vega Wagon with its standard Dura-Built 
140 engine and manual transmission. EPA figures 
are estimates. The mileage you get will vary 
depending on your type of 
driving, driving habits, 
car's condition and 
available equipment. In 
California, EPA figures 
are lower. 


Buy a new Vega Wagon from stock by 
January 10th, and you get a $200 cash 
bonus from Chevrolet. This bonus applies 
regardless of the purchase price you 
agree on with your dealer. (It also applies 
to the purchase of Vega Hatchback 

and Sport Coupe models and new 
Chevettes.) Use this bonus against the 
down payment, or, if you prefer, 
Chevrolet will send you a check. 

















1976-Year of Decision 


The Editors of TIME invite you to listen in on, and have a look back at, a most eventful year. 


TIME invites you to tune in on a memorable news year in a unique radio special, presented by THE SOLGAR CO. 
It's a five-hour long retrospective on the news, ideas and happenings of 1976...a spoken history of what happened, 
when and why and to whom. 


1976 Lively discussion, commentary and on-the-scene 
reports from TIME Editors and world-wide correspondents in 
Washington, China, London, Hong Kong, Moscow, Cairo, 
South America. Plus a lively summary of the world of 
Business, Science, Sports, Cinema, Theatre and Books. 


1976 traces the significant events of this most significant 
year... The Bicentennial, Election ‘76, rescue at Entebbe, 
Viking landing on Mars, the World Series, the Olympics and 
more. Enjoy the voices, the entertainment, the sounds and 
personal histories of this year of challenge, decision and 


change. 


Aen! Birmingham— 1/3 1PM 


WBIB—Centerville—1/3 1PM 
WMSC —Decatur—1/1 6PM. 
WJBY—Gadsden—12/31 1PM 
WCOV—Montgomery — 
WTUB—Troy—12/31 10:30AM 
WVNA—Tuscumbia—1/1 12:06AM 


ALASKA 
KKLV—Anchorage— 
KVOK—Kodiak— 


ARIZONA 

KOY—Phoenix— 

KXTC—Giendale/Phoenix— 

KHYT—Tucson—1/1 7AM 

KFBR—Nogales—12/31 2PM 

KSWW-—Wickenburg—12/31 2PM 
NSAS 


ARKA 
KXXA—Little Rock— 
KDOQN—Dequeen— 12/31 BAM 
KCRI—Helena— 
KXAR—Hope—1/1 
KBIB—Monette—1/2 12PM 
SPS criti 1PM 
tke 1s— 
CALIPORNiA 
KMAX—Los Angeles — 
KSFO—San Francisco— 
KLUU—Riverside— 
KGON-—San Bernadino— 
KXRX—San Jose— 
KCRA—Sacramento—12/31 10AM 
KBIF—Fresno— 
KRKC—King City—1/1 12PM 
KLON—Long Beach— 
KLBS—Los Banos—1/2 10AM 
KPCS—Pasadena— 
KVON—Napa— 
KQMS—Redding— 
KSFD—San Diego— 
KPLS—Santa Rosa— 
KUBA— Yuba City—1/1 12PM 


KLZ— ver— 
KSSS—Colorado Springs— 
12/26 1PM— 


KCOL—Ft. Collins—1/1 1PM 
KFKA—Greeley—1/1 6AM 
ene i 


1C—Hartford— 
WELI—New Haven— 
WPKN—Bridgeport—1/1 11AM 
WSUB — Groton — 


DELAWARE 
WILN— Wilmington — 
WJWL— Georgetown — 


Fu 
WIOD—Miami— 
WINQ—Tampa— 
WEXi—Jacksonville— 
WPBR—West Paim Beach — 
WZEP—De Funiak Springs — 
1/1 11AM CST— 
WOBF —Delray Beach— 
WIRA—Fort Pierce— 
WDCL—Dunedin—1/2 1PM 
WIPC—Lake Wales — 
WTLN—Orlando— 
WPLA—Piant City—1/1 12PM 
WOQSA-Sarasota— 
WJCM—Sebring— 
WTNT-—Tallahassee—1/1 


GEORGIA 

WRNG —Atlanta— 
WCLA—Claxton—12/31 12 35PM 
WBLJ—Dalton—1/1 12PM 

WNMT- Garden City—12/31 12PM 
WSAU —Savannah— 
WSFT—Thomaston—1/1 1PM 
WAYX—Waycross—1/2 1PM 


HAWAII 
KNO!—Honolutu— 
KAN — Waipahu 
epee Boise - 
KCID—Caidwell—12/31 6PM 
KBRV—Soda Springs—12/31 10AM 


WNIB—Chicago— 
WEIC—Charleston— 
WITY—Danville— 
WVCJ—Monticello—1/1 12PM 
WMIX—Mt. Vernon — 
WFMB—Springtield — 
WILL—Urbana— 

WGFA— Watseka—1/1 9AM 


INDIANA 
WNTS—indianapolis— 12/31 12:15PM 
WIFF—Auburn—1/1 9AM 

WBIF —Bedford— 

WBNL —Boonvilie—1/1 5PM 
WWWY-— Columbus — 12/31 5PM 
WCNB—Connersville— 

WPDF —Corydon—1/1 12:30PM 
WGRT—Danvilie—1/1 12PM 
WCMR—Elkart— 
WLTH—Gary—12/27 9AM 
WKAM~—Goshen—1/4 6PM 
WXVW—Jeffersonville—1/1 7AM 
WMCB—Michigan City—12/31 1PM 
WRIN—Rensselear — 
WOLK—Richmond—12/31 7PM 
WRCR—Rushville— 12/31" 1.05PM 
WAAC —Terre Haute —1/2 12PM 
y- Valparaiso— 


—Davenport— 
KOMI—Des Moines — 
KCRG—Cedar Rapids— 
KLGA—Algona—12/31 6PM 
KAIT—Clanon—1/2 12:30 
KOUR—Independence—1/1 1PM 
KNIA—Knoxville—1/1 12PM 
KKSI—Mt Pleasant— 
KANSAS 


KAKE—Wichita—12/31 7PM 
KUOL—Kansas City— 
KNCK—Concordia—12/30 11AM 
KANU—Lawrence— 
KNEX—McPherson—1/1 9AM 
KINA—Salina— 

WIBW— Tk a— 

KE Y 
WBLG—Lexington— 

WNNS - Louisville—12/31 

WCAK —Catiettsburg—1/1 12PM 
WSAC—Ft. Knox—1/1 10:05AM 


u 

roa tram Orleans—12/31 1PM 
KHOM—Houma— 

KPEL —Latayette—12/31 6PM 


H—Portland— 
WCOU—Lewiston—12/31 7PM 
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WBAL —Baltimore— 

WPVM—Cumberland — 

WZYOQ—Frederick— 

WJEJ—Hagerstown—1/1 1PM 
ETTS 


WHET— ton — 
WCAP—Lowell— 
WMLO~Beverly—12/31 10AM 
WALE —Fail River—1/1 10AM 
WFGL—Fitchburg — 
WGTR—Natick—1/2 9AM 

hn ba Srey ued Colo 10AM 
WVLC-AM FM—Orieans— 
WNUS — Springtield— 
WRLM—Taunton—1/1 10AM 
WARE — Ware — 

WDEW-— Westfield — 


1976—YEAR OF DECISION. An ear to the world...a witness 
to great events...eavesdropping on the nation’s favorite trivia. 
Host Gary Moore and special guests Tony Randall and Eli 
Wallach join the Editors to review the year's top songs, 
movies and TV hits, including “Laverne and Shirley,’ “Mary 


Hartman, Mary Hartman,’ “Charlie's Angels; “Happy Days; 


“Marathon Man; “Car Wash,’ “The Front” and “Network” 
1976—YEAR OF DECISION will be premiered in New York 
on WOR -710 at 11:55 PM., Sunday, January 2, 1977 and at 
year's end on WBAL, WF IL, WBEN, KMOX, KSFO, NBC NIS 
stations and others listed below. Please check your local 


paper for date and time of this unique documentary. 


WNEB—Worcester—1/1 1PM 


MICHIGAN 

WM2K—Detrort — 

WUOM —Ann Arbor — 
WLEW—Bad Axe—1/3 1PM 
WWKQ-—Battle Creek—1/1 12PM 
W8CM—Bay City—12/31 7PM 
WCER—Charlotte— 
WDOW-—Dowagiac — 12/31 7PM 
WTRX—Fiint— 

WMAX — Grand Rapids — 
WMPL—Hancock— 
WBCH—Hastings—1/1 1PM 
WCSR—Hillside—1/1 
WHTC—Holland—1/1 7PM 
WJMS —ironwood — 
WSGW-—Saginaw— 

wi0s— Lawes City—1/1 


—Minneapolis — 
KDAN—Newport/St. Paul—1/2 10AM 
KAUS—Austin—1/2 1PM 
KDAL—Duluth— 

KEYL—Long Prairie— 
KMRS—Morris—1/2 1PM 
KYMN—Northtield—1/2 SAM 
KAGE —Winona— 

PPI 


wi —Jackson— 
WOIC—Meridian— 12/26 5PM 


aati yard 
KCUR—Kansas City— 
KMOX—St. Louis— 
KGMO—Cape Girardeau—1/1 6PM 
KCHI—Chillicothe— 
KFUO—Clayton— 
KBON—Kennett— 
KIRX—Kirksville— 
KEMM— Marshfield — 
KNEM—Nevada— 
KIRL—St. Charles— 
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NEV 

KBMI—Las Vegas—12/31 7PM 

KOH—Reno— 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SL—Lebanon— 

WKNE—Keene— 

women 7PM 

WRAN Bore, — 

WTTM-—Trenton— 

NEW MEXICO 

KZIA—Albuquerque—1/1 9AM 

KSVP—Artesia—1/1 1PM 


NEW 

WOR —New York City— 
WBEN—Butfalo— 
WABY—Albany—1't 
WAUB—Auburn—12/31 11 3OAM 
WCGR—Canandigua—1/1 12PM 
WWLE—Cornwall—1/2 7 15AM 





WDOE —Dunkirk—1/1 1PM 
WELV—Elienville— 
WJTN—Jamestown— 
WGHO—Kingston—1/1 10AM 


WLFH-—Little Falis—1/1 9:05AM 
WICY—Malone—1/1 9:05AM 
WMSA—Messena—12/31 7PM 
WKIP—Poughkeepsie—12/31 
WROC—Rochester— 
WNBZ—Saranac Lake—1/1 1PM 
WONO-—Syracuse— 
WTRY—Troy— 

WIBX—Utrca— 

WWNY— Watertown —1/2 7PM 
WGMF — Watkins Glen—1/1 10AM 


NORTH CAROLINA 
WURL — Winston-Salem — 
WSOC —Charlotte— 


WUNC —Chapel Hill— 12/26 7PM 
WGA!—Elizabeth City—1/2 7PM 
WMAP—Monroe—12/28 12PM 
WOHS—Shelby—1/2 1PM 
WOBM-—Statesville— 


WGTM—Wilson— 
WBTE—Windsor—1/1 12PM 
NORTH DAKOTA 
WDAY—Fargo— 
KNOC—Hettinger—1/1 1PM 


KODR—Oakes—1/1 12PM 
KEYZ—Williston—12/31 6PM 


ICLV—Cleveland— 


WEBN—Cincinnatt— 
WCBE—Columbus—1/1 12PM 
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WGOR —Toledo—12/31 7PM 


WDOH-— Delphos —12/31 
WLFC—Findley—1/3 
WFOB—Fostoria— 
WIRO—Ironton—12/ 
WMAN-— Mansfield — 12/26 1PM 
WMOA—Marietta—12/29 8PM 
WODMT—Newbury — 
WNPO—New Philadeipnia— 
12/30 6PM— 
WOXR—Oxtord — 
WNXT— Portsmouth — 
WSTV—Steubenvilie— 
WBBW-— Youngstown— 


OKLAHOMA 

KOCY—Oklahoma City—1/2 1PM 
KXxO—Tulsa— 

KLCO—Poteau— 
KXOJ—Sapulpa—1/3 12 NOON 
KTLO—Tahleqvah—12/31 6PM 


OREGON 
KLIO—Portland—1/1 12 NOON 
KYNG—Coos Bay— 
KOAC—Corvalis—12/31 
KASH—Eugene— 
KAGL-—Grants Pass—12/31 
KMED—Medtord— 
KJOY—John Day—12/27 1 0SPM 
KRCO—Prineville—1/1 12 NOON 
KDON—Reedsport— 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WFIL—Philadelptua— 
KOQV—Pittsburgh— 
WARO—Canonsburg—1/1 10AM 
WVCH—Chester— 
WCOJ—Coatesvilie— 
WFEM—Ellwood—12/31 6PM 
WBCB—Levittown— 
WVBU—Lewisburg—1/1 12PM. 
WMGU —Meadvilie— 
WKAZ—Oil City—12/31 
WPAZ — Pottstown — 
WKMC—Roaring Springs— 
WKBI—Saint Marys— 
WXCR—Scranton— 
WKOK—Sunbury—12/29 1PM 
WTRN-—Tyrone—1/1 2PM 
WNAE—Warren—1/1 10AM 
WBRE — Wilkes Barre— 
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RHODE 
WICE—Providence— 
WERI—Westerly/New London— 






12/31 2PM— 
Sourn -AROLINA 
WEPR-—Greenvilie— 


WBAW-—Barnwell—12/31 6PM 
WACA—Camden—12/31 12 NOON 
WSCi—Charleston— 
WCOS—Columbia—12/31 7PM 
WDAR—Darlington—12/31 1PM 
WJBW—Hampton— 12/31 6PM 
WSOC —Hartsville—1/1 1PM 
WATP— Marion— 
WBUG—Ridgeland— 


WSNW-—Seneca—1/1 
WKDY—Spartenburg— 
WBCU—Union— 

TENNESSEE 
WWEE—Memphis—1/1 BAM 
WUOT—Knokville— 
WNOO-—Chattanooga— 

WHUB —Cookeville—1/1 12PM 
WCOR—Lebanon— 
WLIV—Livingston— 
WAKI—McMinnville— 12/31 5PM 
WMOT—Murtreesboro— 12/30 9 30AM 
WUCR—Sparta— 

WOEH— Sweetwater —12/31 1PM 


TEXAS 

AA—Dallas—1/1 6AM 
KEYH—Houston—1/1 10AM 
KITE—San Antonio— 
KUT—Austin— 
KVLF—Alpine—12/31 5PM 
KIBL—Beeville— 12/28 5PM 
KTTX—Brennam—1/1 BAM 
KBOR—Brownsville—1/1 12 30PM 
KIVY—Crockett—12/31 6PM 
KEPS—Eagie Pass— 

KEZB—El Paso— 

KRXV~Fort Worth 
KCYL—Lampassas—12/31 5PM 
KWBC—Navasota—12/31 12 NOON 
KMTO—Wichita Fails— 


UTA! 
KWHO-Salt Lake City— 
VER' 


WIKE —Newport — 
WCVR—Randolph— 
WWSR.-St Albans 
WTWN—St Johnsbury —1/2 
WWPYV— Winooski — 
VIRGINIA 

WRFK —Richmond— 

WBOY— Biuefield—12/31 7PM 
WKEY—Covington—12/26 1PM 
WVIR—Roanoke— 
WLPM — Suffolk —12/31 12PM 
WASHINGTON D.C. 

WAVA — 


WASHINGTON 

KYAC —Seattie— 
KARI—Biaine—1/1 1PM 
KULE—Ephrata—1/1 9AM 
KICN—Spokane— 
KPQ—Wenatchee—1/1 7AM 
WEST VIRGINIA 

WWNR —Beckley— 12/26 8PM 
WCHS-—Charleston— 

WCDE —Etkins— 

WMON- Montgomery — 
WETZ—New Martinsville — 
WKWK — Wheeling — 

WSLW— White Sulphur Springs— 
W8TH—Williamson— 
WISCONSIN 
WRIT—Milwaukee—12/31 7PM 
WBEL —Beloit— 

WHA — Madison— 
WNFL—Green Bay — 
WLDY—Ladysmith—1/2 1PM 
WEST—Marinetie— 

WIXK —New Richmond— 
WBIZ~Eau Clawe 
WRJN—Racine—12/31 7PM 
WVLA—Sauk City — 

WCSW- Sheil Lake— 


wy 

KEVA—Evansion—1/1 12PM 
KOJO—Larame— 
CANADA 

CHML —Hamulton— 
CJUI=—Batish Cotumbia— 
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fused to allow a premium increase: it 
has also stopped writing new policies 
in Connecticut, Hawaii, lowa, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico and Utah 
Though these steps have hauled GEI- 
CO back into the black, and the $75 mil- 
lion sale of preferred stock has rebuilt 
its depleted reserves, the company is 
likely to go on shrinking for a while 
GEICO is still losing policyholders it 
wants to keep; some are failing to re- 
new because they distrust the company’s 
finances, others because they will not ac- 
cept the stiff premium increases. GEICO 
sells homeowners’ insurance as well as 


TRADE 


Showdown: Japan 


Londoners tooling along the 
Thames in their Toyotas, Parisians 
strolling by the Seine listening to their 
Sonys—innocent signs, it would seem, 
of the healthy bustle of global com- 
merce. But to European officials wor- 
ried by sluggish growth and high un- 
employment in their home economies, 
the omnipresence of Japanese products 
is a clear and present danger to pro- 
duction and jobs. In 1970 countries in 
the European Community bought $300 
million worth of goods more than they 
sold in trade with Japan. In 1975 the 
trade deficit was more than $3 billion, 
and in ‘76, reckons the nine-nation 
group, it will exceed $4 billion. For the 
past two months, the Europeans have 
been pushing the Japanese hard to re- 
duce the imbalance, but not enough has 
yet been accomplished to remove the 
threat of a trade war between the non- 
Communist world’s second and third 
mightiest economies. 

The Japanese and European econ- 
omies are by nature competitive rather 
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auto policies—and some mortgage lend- 
ers are demanding that householders 
switch to richer insurers as their GEICO 
policies expire. Counting the policies al- 
ready taken over by other insurers, says 
Byrne, “we'll probably lose 1 million” 
of the 3 million policyholders that GEI- 
co had at its peak. But, he adds, “the ar- 
terial bleeding at least has stopped 
We're sound again.” GEICO’s remaining 
policyholders, and the people who have 
claims against them, can breathe a bit 
easier; what would have been the insur- 
ance industry's most colossal failure ever 
has been averted—barely 


v. Europe 


than complementary, since their man- 
ufacturers make the same types of prod- 
ucts—but the Japanese place a greater 
stress on foreign sales. Since World War 
II, aided by a supremely motivated work 
force and a gigantic worldwide market- 
ing-intelligence network, the Japanese 
have made exports the cutting edge of 
industrial growth. Kinji Yajima, an 
economist at the Tokyo Institute of 
Technology, says frankly: “The very ef- 
ficiency of this Japanese machine makes 
it ruthless.” 

At the same time, Japan has a deep- 
seated psychological aversion to import- 
ing. Many European imports are con- 
sidered luxurious indulgences, and are 
priced accordingly. A fifth of Johnny 
Walker Black can cost $25.50 (v. $11.90 
in Manhattan); imported Italian shoes 
for men easily run to $110. Common 
Market members also charge that their 
efforts to sell to Japan are hamstrung 
by nontariff barriers to trade. For ex- 
ample, European auto manufacturers 
(who export a mere 26,000 cars to Ja- 


SUPERTANKER UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN JAPAN'S YOKOHAMA YARDS 
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JAPANESE PRODUCTS ON DISPLAY IN LONDON 
Efficiency makes for ruthlessness. 


pan, v. the 400,000 the Japanese ship to 
the Nine) complain about a cumber- 
some maze of customs procedures, pol- 
lution and safey requirements, and baf- 
fling testing regulations 

Responding to continuing cries from 
the West, the Japanese were already tak- 
ing some steps to reduce their trade sur- 
plus before the latest dustup. For in- 
stance, in 1977 as in °76, Tokyo will limit 
steel exports to the Community to 1.4 
million tons. But at Common Market 
headquarters in Brussels, these steps 
have been viewed as too little, too late 
In November, over lunch in Brussels. 
European Commissioner Finn Olav 
Gundelach warned Japanese Deputy 
Foreign Minister Bunroku Yoshino that 
Japan would have to submit a compre- 
hensive plan to right the trade imbal- 
ance or face retaliation. The Europeans, 
for example, could slap extra import du- 
ties on Japanese goods that they sus- 
pect are being “dumped’’—that is, sold 
in Europe at lower prices than in Japan 

Big Grab. On Thanksgiving Day 
Tokyo replied. It proposed to hold Jap- 
anese auto exports to Britain to 10% or 
less of the British market. to increase 
quotas on imports of European skimmed 
milk, butter and cheese into Japan, and 
to line up more Japanese importers of 
processed meats and retailers of import- 
ed tobacco. Most encouraging to the Eu- 
ropeans, the Japanese also agreed to ne- 
gotiations on shipbuilding, the sorest 
issue of all. In the first nine months of 
1976, Japan grabbed 86° of all ship- 
building contracts awarded in industri- 
alized countries. European shipbuilders 
claim that the Japanese can underbid 
them by 30% to 40° because the Jap- 
anese yards get hidden government 
subsidies. 

The shipbuilding talks opened in 
early December, but quickly dead- 
locked. The Japanese offered to restrict 
themselves to building 6.5 million of the 
12 million tons of vessels that world 
shipping lines are expected to order for 
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delivery in 1980. The Europeans de 
manded that the Japanese trim down 
to 4 million tons—and, as a first step 
split all tonnage ordered in 1977 and 
78 fifty-fiftly with European yards. The 
Japanese refused. and clung to that po- 
sition in talks last week with a Euro- 
pean delegation that visited Tokyo. The 
Europeans. in response. have set two 
new deadlines: Japan must offer an ac- 
ceptable compromise on shipbuilding by 
mid-January, and must detail an over- 
all plan to reduce its trade surplus be- 
fore the next Common Market summit 
meeting in February 

The talks from here on will be 
watched with anxiety by the whole in- 
dustrialized world. The global economy 
is sull afflicted with a slowdown that 
could turn into recession (TIME, Nov 
29); it needs a growing volume of trade 
to help end the doldrums. A trade war 
between Japan and Europe is one of the 
last things it can afford 


MOVIES 


G for Gold 


It would be difficult to turn a story 
about a boy and his pet hawk into a 
movie that was anything other than 
clean. But when Baker's Hawk began 
running last week at 350 U.S. movie- 
houses, it was evident that cab driver 
turned—movie mogul Lyman Dayton 
had taken no chances. Hawk contains 
no sex. no profanity beyond “damn” and 
hell,” no bloodshed and only a sugges- 
tion of lawlessness (a band of vigilantes 
reacts lo a crime wave that the audi- 
ence never sees). Burl Ives, who teaches 
the boy (Lee Montgomery) how to train 
his bird, helps the movie get over some 
of its saccharinity with a sensitive per- 
formance. But Clint Walker as the fa- 
ther is saddled with lines like, “You 
gotta learn to control your own life 

Not surprisingly. Hawk flew to a G 


DAYTON WITH TWO OF HIS CHILDREN 


rating. which ts just what Dayton had in- 
tended. To him, the G does not stand 
for general audiences (as the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America says it does 
in its rating system), it stands for gold 
Dayton. who also broke in as a director 
on the movie. expects to gross $20 mil- 
lion from Hawk and recover its $1.2 mil- 
lion production cost in about a month 

Tired of Sex. That would be about 
in line with his record so far. Dayton 
at 35, heads Doty-Dayton Productions 
a Hollywood company that in four years 
has turned out five movies, and all prof- 
itable—a phenomenal performance by 
the standards of cinema finance. The 
company now is releasing as many films 
counting its own flicks and pickups from 
other producers, as Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions. Though there is a belief in Hol- 
lywood that people who clamor for 
cleaner movies do not go to them, Day- 
ton says: “There is an audience out there 
that is getting tired of sex scenes and gut- 
ter language. There is a need for more 
family films. Disney makes them, but it 
does not have the market sewed up.” 

Dayton knows where his audiences 
are: in the small towns and cities of 
heartland America. Baker's Hawk did 
not open in New York City last week 
nor in Chicago, San Francisco or Bos- 
ton. Instead it premiered in such places 
as Salt Lake City, Savannah, Boise and 
Topeka. Says Dayton: “Major cities just 
aren't where our audiences are. 

His films are breaking box-office 
records in Utah and Idaho. They deal 
basically with pioneer-children stories 
action adventures with strong moral 
kickers—all shamelessly calculated to 
make kids and adults laugh, cry and 
walk away feeling entertained, not emo- 
tionally drained. Dayton’s first film 
made in 1973, was Where the Red Fern 
Grows, a tale of a boy and his two hunt- 
ing dogs. Financed with the help of Day- 
ton’s surgeon father-in-law, Dr. George 
Doty, Fern cost $500,000 but already has 
grossed $8 million. It starred Dayton’s 





16-year-old nephew, Stewart Petersen 
who has become a fixture in many D-D 
films, and James Whitmore. Next came 
Seven Alone, about orphans struggling 
to survive on the Oregon Trail. It cost 
$500,000. starred Aldo Ray and has 
pulled in $12 million 

Dayton’s budgets are growing. One 
of his new films, Powder Keg, is expect 
ed to cost $5 million, But Dayton strives 
to hold down costs by using few big- 
name stars, shooting his films quickly 
(usually in six weeks or less), and doing 
distribution and television advertising 
himself. D-D creates its own commer- 
cials for its films, and pummels local 
markets with five- to seven-day TV blitz 
es before a film opens. Another inno 
vation is the “host” system. Under it 
D-D representatives collect the compa 
ny’s share of box-office receipts nightly 
at each theater, speeding cash flow. Says 
Dayton: “The faster you can get your 
money out, the sooner you can go into 
production on your next film 

Learning Process. Dayton, a de 
vout Mormon, studied radio and tele- 
vision at Brigham Young University in 
Provo, Utah. later wound up as a cab 
driver and part-time film technician in 
Los Angeles before deciding that the 
only way he could break into the busi 
ness in a big way would be to become a 
film maker himself. He now drives a 
brown Cadillac Seville (license: G-RAT 
ED) and is working on a deal to merge 
with a California book publisher. Why? 
Says he: “It looks to us like a syner 
gistic merger. Thats a word I just 
learned. It means we should be able to 
help each other’—by getting films into 
book form before they are released to 
theaters 

Many critics have not taken well to 


Dayton’s movies, calling them “desul 
tory. terribly trite” and “poorly 
acted.” Dayton is unfazed. In his view 


the critics that count are the audiences 
who flock to his flicks. The professional 
ones can go lo... err heck 


STAR OF BAKER'S HAWK REHEARSING MOVIE SCENE WITH BIRD 
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_ If you think microwave ovens can’t brown, 
look into a Tappan. 





Tappan also has an easy-to-use 
Selector Control for precise cooking. 

So if you want a Microwave Oven that 
does it all—from defrosting to browning 
and everything in between—look into 
a Tappan. You'll get a lot more out of it. 


TAPPAN 


Appliances — Serving the heart of the home. 
Mansfield, Ohio 44901 


(=) Tappan Nationwide Sentinel Service 


See that coil at the top of our Microwave 
Oven. That’ Tappans built-in browning 
element. It’s patented. And it’s very 
important. Because without it, fast- 
cooking foods (like chicken, casseroles 
or hamburgers) would come out looking 
pale and unappetizing. 

But with our built-in browner, 
you just press a button to 
brown any food perfectly— 
crisp and delicious. 
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“I Love it when you call me Mr. Know-It-All.” 


Is Sex Neurotic? 


“The psychoanalysts I've talked to 
are uncertain about my theory,” says 
Robert Stoller, a psychoanalyst and pro- 
fessor at the U.C.L.A. School of Medi- 
cine. No wonder. Stoller has managed 
to come up with a far darker view of 
sex than Freud’s. His theory, which he 
admits he has put forth with some “trep- 
idation”: except for a few rare individ- 
uals, human sexual excitement is usu- 
ally generated by hostility. If his 
thinking is correct, Stoller writes in the 
Archives of General Psychiatry, “we must 
bear the idea that sexual pleasure in 
most humans depends on neurotic 
mechanisms. It is disappointing.” 

Like some other theorists on sex, 
Stoller believes that ordinarily there is 
no sexual arousal without scripts—the 
dramas and fantasies that people cre- 
ate in their minds to trigger sexual ex- 
citement. These scripts, he says, are 
shaped by early traumas that lead to un- 
solved sexual problems. Without a suit- 
able script—in a situation such as a gy- 
necological exam or a staid nudist camp 
—there may be touching or nudity but 
no arousal. With a script, sexual con- 
duct, almost always involving hostility, 
becomes a way of turning frustration 
and defeat into ritual triumph. 

Hostile Themes. Each script, Stoll- 
er writes, “is an autobiography in which 
are hidden crucial intrapsychic conflicts, 
screen memories of actual events, and 
the resolution of all these elements into 
a happy ending, best celebrated by or- 
gasm.” Unfortunately, most people 
work with a story line that includes the 
harming of someone else. Thus each per- 
son picks a lover who fits the script by re- 
sembling an important figure of his 


childhood—a parent, for example, 
against whom he is seeking revenge. 

While accepting preassigned roles, 
the characters must remain a bit unpre- 
dictable because some risk and mystery 
are essential to sexual excitement and 
the ritual victory that goes along with 
it. Says Stoller: “If unvaryingly predict- 
able, [the characters] bore one; on the 
other side, if they do not stick close 
enough to their assigned role, anxiety re- 
sults and they are traded in.” He be- 
lieves that the loss of risk and mystery 
explains why so many lovers are rap- 
idly abandoned and why many married 
people describe their mates as no long- 
er sexually exciting. The hostility of sex, 
he says, also explains the aggressive 
thrill of voyeurism, the need for many 
men to get away quickly from a lover 
after sex, and the hostile themes in most 
popular pornography. 

Stoller, who has been studying gen- 
der identity and sexual perversion, con- 
cludes that the same psychic factors 
found in perversion are also found in 
the sexual lives of most people: hostil- 
ity, mystery, risk, illusion, revenge and 
the reversal of a trauma or frustration. 
“We try to make the outlandish folk 
function as scapegoats for the rest of us, 
but anyone—analyst or other—who col- 
lects erotic thoughts knows that many 
citizens, avowedly heterosexual, con- 
spicuously normal . . . are also filled with 
hatred and wishes, if not plans, to harm 
others.” The difference between normal 
person and pervert, he feels, is one of de- 
gree (and, of course, actual behavior). 

So far, says Stoller, no sex research- 
ers or psychoanalysts have entered the 
lists to rebut his theory, but he admits 
that his friends and peers consider it a 
downer. “People seem to want to take 





sexual excitement for granted and don’t 
want to investigate it further,” he says. 
“My theory makes sexual excitement to 
be just one more example of what oth- 
ers have said for millennia—that hu- 
mans are not a very loving species, and 
that is especially so when they make 
love. Too bad.” 


Winged Pigs 

Line one of Chapter | consists of 
three of the Italian language’s least 
printable words, strung together in a 
scatological drumbeat. The chapter then 
depicts Antonia, the 16-year-old heroine 
of the story, masturbating as she falls 
asleep. In the course of the next 185 
pages, she and Rocco, her 17-year-old 
boy friend, sample a farrago of sex, in- 
cluding sodomy and homosexual affairs. 
But sex is only one of the reasons that 
the novel Winged Pigs* has become a 
sensational bestseller in Italy. 

Subtitled The Sexo-Political Diary of 
Two Adolescents, the paperback has 
been acclaimed—even by reviewers who 
disliked its lurid sex—for its fascinating 
insights into the political and social at- 
titudes of Italy's far-left youth. Written 
by Lidia Ravera, 25, a journalist for a 
counterculture magazine called Muzak, 
and Marco Lombardo-Radice, 27, a psy- 
chologist who specializes in working 
with teen-agers, Winged Pigs shows that 
today’s students are rebelling against 
°60s rhetoric and radicalism. Although 
Rocco and Antonia belong to a student 
collective, Antonia confesses that she is 
“sick of all this revolutionary talk that 
doesn’t mean anything.” Tired of total 
sexual freedom, the lovers settle down 
together for a while, thus typifying a 
trend that Italian sociologists have la- 
beled “a return to the steady couple.” 

Massive Search. Behind Rocco's 
oft-expressed contempt for the Com- 
munists, says Author Ravera, is Ital- 
ian youth’s rebellion against all author- 
itarian patterns, including those of the 
left. Teen-agers, she says, see the Com- 
munist Party as “practically in the gov- 
ernment now and stressing all the old- 
fashioned bourgeois values.” The young 
couple is equally scornful of sexual ab- 
solutes. “Twenty years ago,” explains 
Ravera, “a girl had to arrive at mar- 
riage a virgin. Now she has to arrive 
not a virgin. Both are authoritarian.” 

Although the government recently 
banned Winged Pigs on the grounds of 
obscenity, the book promises to remain 
a minor Italian industry. It has already 
sold 250,000 copies and will be published 
in a dozen languages. A movie is also 
under way. The script has already been 
written, and thousands of students have 
responded to a massive talent search for 
what Editor Dino Audino calls “the ‘he’ 
and ‘she’ of the ultra-revolutionary left.” 
Perhaps the movie title should be 
changed to Gone With the Winged Pigs. 
*From a Lewis Carroll “nonsense” poem, and ap- 
parently meant to imply that while all people are 
pigs, the most imaginalive can fly 
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Does the camera 
you just got 
make you feel 
like this? 


... even if you've had it for some 
time but would like to accomplish 
more with it, check this list. If your 
photo dealer or bookstore can’t 
supply the one you want, we proba- 
bly can. Indicate title and number 
and include applicable taxes in 
your check. Address: Kodak, Dept. 
454-T, Rochester, N.Y. 14650. 


Advanced Camera Techniques for 126 and 

35 mm Cameras 

AC-56, 52 pp., 95¢ 

Tells how to get the best possible pictures by taking 
full advantage of an advanced 126 or 35 mm 
camera 


Filters and Lens Attachments for Black-and- 
White and Color Pictures 

AB-1, 72 pp., $1.95 

What they are, what they do, how they work, and 
how they can improve your pictures. Contains 
extensive information on accessories for creative 
and special effects, and on attachments for close-up 
and telephoto picture-taking 


Adventures in Existing-Light Photography 
AC-44, 64 pp., 95¢ 

Thoroughly covers the techniques for taking 
pictures by existing light. Comprehensive exposure 
tables provide camera settings for many picture 
subjects. Loaded with picture ideas 


Adventures in Color-Slide Photography 
AE-8, 336 pp., $10.95 

An inspiring idea book to help the color-slide fan 
explore new areas in outdoor and indoor color 
photography. Hardcover 


Here's How 

AE81, 64 pp., $1.50 

Eight articles on bad-weather pictures, remote 
releases in nature photography, tabletops, night 
photography, subject control, exposure meters, and 
photographing glassware and fluorescent minerals 


More Here's How 
AE-83, 64 pp., $1.50 


Seven more articles written by experts on titling, 
building a blind for nature pictures, exhibition 
photography, KoDACOLOR: X Film, multiple flash, 
lenses, and photographing stars. 


The Third and Fourth Here's How 
AE-104, 128 pp., $3.50 


A wealth of photographic information on topics 
ranging from photographing children to producing a 
slide tape talk 


The Fifth Here's How 
AE-87, 72 pp., $1.50 


Photographing cats and dogs, garden flowers, glass- 
ware; also articles on pictorial lighting, underwater 
photography, and photography from the air 


The Sixth Here’s How 

AE-88, 64 pp., $1.00 

Photographing a dance performance, photographing 
insects; articles on candid photography, the art of 
seeing, movie editing, and new pictures from old 
negatives 


The Seventh Here's How 
AE-90, 60 pp., $1.50 


Articles on color infrared photography, top-quality 
slide projection, photographing motion as color, 
decorating your home with photographs, creating 
moods in pictures, and time-lapse movies. 


The Eighth Here's How 
AE-94, 72 pp., $1.40 


On what makes a picture successful and on creative 
camera techniques, action photography, brilliant 
pictures through ultraviolet photography, and uses 
of photography to improve the environment 


The Ninth Here's How 
AE-95, 156 pp., $3.50 


Articles on travel photography, slide shows, pet 
photography, the Sabattier Effect in black-and-white 
and color, better pictures of people, photography 

of minerals, and making pictures at the z00 


Basic Developing, Printing, Enlarging 

AJ-2, 32 pp., 75¢ 

The foundation for all darkroom technique. Tells 
step by step how beginners can develop their films 
and make their own prints and enlargements. 


Kopak Films for the Amateur 
AF-1, 96 pp., $1.95 


Covers both color and black-and-white Kodak films 
The text portion tells how to choose the right film 
and how to use it properly for best results. A data 
sheet section gives all the details for each film, such 
as speed, exposure recommendations, and 
processing requirements 


Creative Darkroom Techniques 
AG-18, 292 pp., $7.95 


An advanced book covering a wide range of 
darkroom techniques, from methods of contrast 
control to photo silk-screen printing. This book 
shows many ways to make exciting new 
photographs from existing negatives and slides 
Almost 400 illustrations in color and black-and 
white. Hardcover 


How to Make Sports-Analysis Films 

S-62, 40 pp., $2.65 

Acquaints the nonprofessional motion-picture 
photographer with the basic techniques of making 
sports-analysis films. Sports covered include 
football, basketball, track, swimming, wrestling, golf, 
tennis, and baseball 





How to Make Good Pictures 
AW-1, 192 pp., $2.95 


A complete handbook on the fundamentals of still 
photography for the amateur 


Picturing People 

E-99, 256 pp., $12.95 

How to take natural “environmental” pictures of 
people. Discusses rapport, lighting, lenses, 
composition, shooting techniques, films, and 
exposure. Records the comments of top-notch 
professional photographers as they demonstrated 
how to deal with typical people-picture situations, 
showing the lighting and the results 


Bigger and Better Enlarging 

AG-19, 288 pp., $10.95 

An up-to-date how-to-do-it book on enlarging both 
color and black-and-white negatives. Teaches you 
how to choose the right paper, determine exposure, 
dodge and burn in, and finish your prints. Filled 
with clever darkroom ideas. Hardcover 


Index to Kodak Information 

L-5, 48 pp.. $0. 

Includes highly specialized material in addition to 
literature of general interest listed in this 
advertisement 


Basic Scientific Photography 

N-9, 40 pp., $1.25 

Introduces the student and advanced amateur to the 
applications of photography for illustrating and 
documenting the natural sciences, archaeology, and 
biomedicine. 


Planning and Producing Slide Programs 
(Business-Education-Government-Industry- 
Medicine-Television) 

S-30, 70 pp., $3.25 

Intended to assist those who want to create and 
produce slide presentations, using readily available 
photographic equipment and supplies. 


Photographing America 

AC-81, 256 pp., $15.95 

Filled with hundreds of photo tips in pictures and 
words, this book is both a guide to making better 
pictures and a family album of America. Divided 
into four major sections—home and family, portrait 
of the land, enjoying our wilderness, and revisiting 
the past. A book to use and to give. Hardcover 





Why take chances? That's a very, very 
expensive camera 





Prices subject to change without notice. 





‘Tomorrow the World’ 


It sounds “far-fetched, audacious, 
insane,” says Bill Bright, 55, the hard- 
driving head of one of the world’s big- 
gest evangelism conglomerates. None- 
theless, he firmly believes that Chris- 
tians must quickly carry out Christ's 
message to his followers to “go there- 
fore and make disciples of all nations.” 
Bright wants to saturate the U.S, by the 
end of 1976 and the entire world by 1980. 
He is convinced that God Himself has 
ordained those deadlines, and his Cam- 
pus Crusade for Christ hopes to raise 
$100 million to help get the job done. 

With only days left to go in the U.S. 
and four years worldwide, $10 million 
has been raised, but things are running 
a bit behind schedule. Right now the ac- 
tion centers on the Atlanta-based Here's 
Life, America! campaign, which has 
launched locally run blitzes in 165 U.S. 
and Canadian cities this year. It will hit 
50 more by mid-1977 to reach a total of 
60 million households. 

TV Tease. Here's Life markets Je- 
sus the way others might introduce a 
new brand of soda pop toa city. I FOUND 
IT! tease the TV and newspaper ads, bill- 
boards, buttons, bumper stickers. Found 
what? The ads offer a telephone num- 
ber that will provide the answer: Jesus. 
In Chicago, church members manned 
100 telephones 15 hours a day. Said one 
local convert, Banker William McLar- 
en: “I had an unbelievable feeling. I 
cried for six hours.” 

As with all Bright operations, the 
400,000 Here’s Life volunteers around 
the country use Bright’s 77-word ver- 
sion of Christianity, the Four Spiritual 
Laws. Law |: “God loves you and offers 
a wonderful plan for your life.” Law 2: 
“Man is sinful and separated from God” 


so he doesn’t know about Law 1. Law 
3: “Jesus Christ is God’s only provision 
for man’s sin ...” Law 4: “We must in- 
dividually receive Jesus Christ as Sav- 
ior and Lord; then we can know and 
experience God’s love and plan for our 
lives.” Simplistic theology, but thou- 
sands testify that this upbeat message 
has led them into the kingdom, Cam- 
pus Crusade policy is to steer its con- 
verts into local churches. 

William Roh! Bright’s appointment 
with 1980 began a quarter-century ago. 
He was running a fancy-foods business, 
Bright’s California Confections, and 
taking seminary courses on the side, One 
night, while studying for a Greek exam, 
he had an “intoxicating” vision: “God 
showed me the whole world and gave 
me the confidence that He would use 
me and others in this generation to reach 
the multitudes of the world.” That was 
1951, and since a generation runs 25 
years or so, Bright concluded that vic- 
tory would come in 1976 and 1980. 

After receiving the vision, Presby- 
terian Bright became a lay evangelist 
at U.C.L.A. He concentrated on gaining 
converts who would influence other stu- 
dents—athletes, political activists, beau- 
ty queens. His Campus Crusade spread 
quickly to other U.S. universities (cur- 
rently 426) and beyond. Its slogan be- 
came “Today the campus, tomorrow the 
world.” The staff now numbers 5,300, 
of whom 1,100 are foreign nationals 
working in their own countries (84 of 
them). Among recent staff recruits is 
Ralph Drollinger, a 7-ft. 2-in. basketball 
center from U.C.L.A., who passed up pro 
bids to join the crusade’s Athletes in 
Action. It has seven teams in various 
sports on tour, sandwiching half-time 
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preachings into their exhibition games. 

The star athletes get the same pay 
as everybody else: $365 a month for sin- 
gle persons, $660 a month for married 
couples, both of whom must join the cru- 
sade, plus child allowances of $170 a 
month. (Bright draws about $12,000 a 
year.) Each crusader must raise contri- 
butions equal to his salary, plus 17% for 
overhead and expansion, or endanger 
his job. 

This $34 million-a-year operation is 
based at a onetime resort hotel in the 
mountains above San Bernardino, Cal- 
if. The hotel provides staff training, and 
several times a year it gives Executive 
Seminars to evangelize the wealthy. In 
an unusual event for the headquarters, 
ex-Black Panther Eldridge Cleaver and 
his wife Kathleen were baptized in the 
pool last Oct. 10. Expanding in Wash- 
ington, meanwhile, Bright got wealthy 
laymen to donate $500,000 for a French- 
style mansion that the Catholic arch- 
diocese wanted to unload as unfittingly 
grandiose, and he turned it into the 
Christian Embassy for low-key evange- 
lism of government officials. Though less 
than 5% of his staff members have any 
theological training, many hold Ph.D.s 
or business school degrees. With its com- 
puterized efficiency, Campus Crusade 
can readily report that last year its U.S. 
staff presented the Four Laws in person 
to 1.9 million people and logged 150,000 
conversions. 

Back Off. Even those who favor this 
born-again brand of Christianity are of- 
ten privately critical of Bright’s meth- 
ods. Campus Crusade is “run like a dic- 
tatorship with a military style,” says one 
prominent Evangelical. Complains an- 
other: “The system becomes more im- 
portant than the message.” 

Bright’s system sometimes touches 
the right-wing edge of politics. In 1974, 
during a Campus Crusade campaign 
that drew hundreds of thousands in 
Seoul, Bright praised the anti-Commu- 
nist South Korean dictatorship for sup- 
posedly allowing more religious liberty 
than the U.S. A year ago, he wrote a 
pamphlet to urge U.S. Christians to elect 
“men and women of God” to public of- 
fice. He also got entangled with Third 
Century Publishers, which espouses 
Evangelical Christianity and hard right- 
wing politics. (It opposed Jimmy Car- 
ter because of his liberalism.) Even the 
tolerant Billy Graham publicly criticized 
Bright for trying to organize Evangel- 
icals into a political bloc. Bright has 
backed off, claiming his role was dis- 
torted. In the process, however, Bright 
has undergone a political conversion of 
sorts. Only last year he had warned, “We 
have 14 months to turn our nation 
around, or we will reach the point of no 
return and the ultimate loss of our free- 
dom.’ Now, he says, he has a more op- 
timistic view of the nation’s future. 
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THEOLOGIAN HANS KUNG 


A Small Summa 


“A direct question: Why should one 
be a Christian?” From those opening 
words, it is clear that Hans Kiing’s latest 
work is no ordinary exercise in theology. 
But then the professor at Tiibingen, Ger- 
many, is no ordinary theologian. No 
Roman Catholic priest of his generation 
has labored so persistently to defeat dog- 
mas and traditions that distinguish his 
church from the rest of Christianity: pa- 
pal infallibility, the “apostolic succes- 
sion” of Catholic bishops, the sinlessness 
of Mary, the celibacy rule for priests. His 
previous writings produced a decade- 
long struggle and a stern warning—but 
nothing worse—from the Vatican. 

Small Summa. Having declared 
what he does not believe, Kiing now is 
declaring what he does. On Being a 
Christian (Doubleday; $12.95), which 
has already sold a thunderous 150,000 
copies in German, is a survey that Kiing 
calls his “small Summa.” Small? More 
like 720 pages. But the style is rather 
brisk for serious theology, and the ques- 
tions Kiing raises are of importance for 
any educated person. He writes for those 
“who believe but feel insecure,” those 
who once believed “but are not satis- 
fied with their unbelief’ and those out- 
side the church who are unwilling to ap- 
proach “the fundamental questions of 
human existence with mere feelings, 
personal prejudices and apparently 
plausible explanations.” 

Why, then, be a Christian? In part, 
says Kiing, because the other choices are 
inadequate. Each new “liberation” in 
technology, politics, education and sex 
produces new forms of enslavement, he 
says. Mankind’s good will, it seems, is 
not sufficient. This plight, however, does 
not demand belief in God, much less in 
Christianity. King takes atheism more 
seriously than many theologians, and he 
discards Catholicism’s hoary defense 
against it. Rational proofs cannot prove 
God, he states. 
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Neither, of course, can atheism of- 
fer conclusive proof against God. But if 
the atheist has a “basic trust in reality,” 
he cannot explain it. If he does not have 
this trust, the result is nihilism, the ex- 
perience of the “possible futility, worth- 
lessness, emptiness of reality as a 
whole.” Nor can the atheist answer 
elemental human questions such as 
Kiing’s paraphrase of Kant: “Why is 
there anything at all? Why not noth- 
ing?” Facing the “radical uncertainty” 
of human existence, therefore, requires 
a belief in God as an assent to “primal 
reason, primal support, primal goal.” 
Without such a belief, reality itself seems 
“unsubstantial.” 

Fatal Risks. The next problem: If 
God, then which God? Kiing takes a 
far more positive view of non-Christian 
religions than does traditional Cathol- 
icism, but he still finds Christianity to 
be superior. Kiing insists that it is pos- 
sible to doubt the authenticity of many 
New Testament stories, as many Bible 
experts do, and still learn enough about 
Jesus to believe in him. Kiing himself 
doubts many of Christ’s miracles and 
considers the story of his birth largely 
legendary. For him, the center of faith 
is not Christmas but Easter. He vividly 
portrays Jesus’ growing struggle with the 
Jewish religious leaders over his rein- 
terpretations of the law and his person- 
al claims of authority. The result was 
the sentence to the cross. Kiing is per- 
plexed by the Gospel accounts of the res- 
urrection, but, he says, the apostles’ be- 
lief that Jesus rose from the grave has 
transfigured subsequent civilizations. “It 
means a brave life, undertaken by in- 
numerable people, without fear even in 
the face of fatal risks: through struggle, 
suffering, death, in firm trust and hope 
in the goal of true freedom, love, hu- 
manity, eternal life.” 

Kiing doubts that Christ pre-existed 
in the Godhead before his human birth, 
and he believes the early church’s defi- 
nitions of the deity of Christ to be Hel- 
lenistic. To him the point is simply that 
God was present in Jesus, revealing him- 
self and making known his claims on 
man and his offer of forgiveness. The test 
of being a Christian “is not assent to this 
or that dogma ... but the acceptance of 
faith in Christ and imitation of Christ.” 

Kiing’s compendium of doctrine, 
innovative and stimulating, has one 
problem at the core. No theologian has 
been more impatient than Kiing with 
the Catholic Church’s old magisterium 
(teaching office). Yet throughout the 
book King urges his readers, in effect, 
to trust the authority of a new magis- 
terium of university scholars on what 
should be believed about Jesus and 
what should be discarded. In doing so, 
Kiing has become the leading theologian 
of what could be called the Liberal Prot- 
estant party within the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. He has also provided the 
committees at the Vatican with plenty 
of material for another decade of 
investigations. Richard N. Ostling 
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SOVIET AUTHOR VOINOVICH 


Kievstone Cops 


THE LIFE AND EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 
PRIVATE IVAN CHONKIN 

by VLADIMIR VOINOVICH, translated by 
RICHARD LOURIE 

316 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$10. 


Private Ivan Chonkin bears a Slav- 
ic resemblance to Jaroslav HaSek’s The 
Good Soldier Schweik. But’ where 
Schweik was a shrewd operator in the 
Austro-Czech army of World War I, 
Good Soldier Chonkin belongs to an old- 
er tradition. He is the wise fool, the slow- 
witted peasant who mulishly plows a 
straight furrow through a devious world 
Chonkin even looks as if he had plod- 
ded from the pages of folklore, “his field 
shirt hanging out over his belt, his for- 
age cap down over his big red ears, his 
puttees slipping.” 

The soldier's misadventures take 
place in rural Russia during the spring of 
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1941. Hitler is poised to doublecross his 
former ally Stalin and invade the Soviet 
motherland. Chonkin stomps about his 
business, fetching the firewood for the 
battalion kitchen. But when an antiquat- 
ed military plane makes a forced land- 
ing in nearby Krasnoye, Chonkin is or- 
dered there as a sentry. Before the first 
day ends, he has made himself at home 
in the village. He moves in with Nyura 
Belyashova, a postal clerk, shares her 
bed, cleans her house and tends her gar- 
den. He also moves the plane into the 
garden so as not to be derelict in his duty 

Slipping Puttees. Even after the 
German invasion, Chonkin’s idyl con- 
tinues. His unit has shipped out and for- 
gotten him. But a district policeman 
suspects that Chonkin may be a Nazi spy 
—perhaps even a White Russian gen- 
eral about to lead a counterrevolution 
When a detail is sent to arrest him, 
Chonkin refuses to abandon his post 
Uproarious chaos, slapstick and barn- 
yard antics ensue 

Voinovich’'s Kievstone cops ap- 
proach seems anachronistic. But the jabs 
are rapid and effective. Krasnoye is a 
model of petty bureaucracy populated 
by the pompous, the incompetent and 
the foolish. A self-proclaimed scientific 
genius and follower of Lysenko, named 
Gladishev, for example, devotes himself 
to creating a hybrid plant that will 
grow potatoes underground and toma- 
toes above. He also believes in excre- 
ment as a wonder vitamin that could 
benefit mankind if only people would 
overcome their squeamishness. There 
are send-ups of education, collective 
farms, newspapers, law enforcement 
and party organizations. Voinovich’'s 
definition of an official meeting: “An 
arrangement whereby a large number 
of people gather together, some to say 
what they really do not think, some 
not to say what they really do.” 
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By Western standards, this is hard- 
ly more than good-natured ribbing 
Given current Soviet conditions, Voi- 
novich is a heretic who is not suffi- 
ciently serious about one of the lead- 
ing heroes of socialist realism—the Red 
Army. Inspiring war novels, after all, 
provide the Soviets with some of their 
favorite reading. Voinovich not only un- 
derstands this official objection but imp- 
ishly uses his critics to further his her- 
esy. “Couldn't the author have taken a 
military hero from real life, a tall, well- 
built, disciplined, crack student of mil- 
itary and political theory?” he writes 
early in the novel. “I could have, but | 
was too late. All the crack students 
had already been grabbed up and | 
was left with Chonkin.” &.Z. Sheppard 
s a . 

In the "30s, Maxim Gorky pro- 
claimed the ideal of socialist realism 
while walking a tightrope as Stalin's 
chairman of the Union of Soviet Writ- 
ers. The new Soviet writer, said Gorky, 
should not only describe man as he is 
today “but also as he must be—and will 
be—tomorrow.” This was translated 
into a celebration of production quotas 
with the people's heroes spouting Marx- 
ist clichés. Yet even in Russia, where 
writers have been censored for centu- 
ries, art and politics are incompatible 
bedmates. The artist must finally decide 
to sleep alone, needing, as Saul Bellow 
calls it, his “dream space.” 

Like a number of other gutsy Soviet 
authors, Vladimir Voinovich decided to 
call it quits with official Sovlit after an 
early career as a popular, compliant 
writer. In the late ‘60s, Voinovich en- 
raged the culture czars by publicly de- 
fending dissident artists and by circu- 
lating underground, self-published (sa- 
mizdat) satires of Soviet literary life. He 
was thrown out of the Moscow Writer's 
Organization and subjected to harass- 
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ment. Notes an American friend who 

visited Voinovich last year: “He has de- 

cided to live and act as if life were nor- 

mal. He was simply tired of being afraid 

and of giving in. Now he is calm and re- 

signed to anything that may happen 
arrest, exile or even death.” 

In that stoical spirit Voinovich con- 
ducts all his publishing affairs openly 
with a lawyer in Seattle. His telephone 
was constantly used to call friends 
throughout Europe—until it was discon- 
nected. He responded to the cutoff by 
circulating a satirical “top secret letter” 
to the Minister of Communications that 
began: “It is with deep concern that I 
bring to your attention the fact that an 
enemy of the Relaxation of Internation- 
al Tension, the head of the Moscow tele- 
phone system, is in hiding somewhere 
in the field of national economy headed 
by you.” Voinovich has also written a 
witty, highly detailed account of his 
wrangle with an important literary bu- 
reaucrat. The official wanted to acquire 
the apartment next to Voinovich’s, tear 
down a wall and install an American toi- 
let. The story, which promises to be a mi- 
crocosm of daily life under Soviet of- 
ficialdom, will be published in the 
United States this spring under the title 
The lvankiad 

Like The Life and Extraordinary 
Adventures of Private lvan Chonkin, Voi- 
novich’s forthcoming book is likely to 
bolster his reputation as one of East- 
ern Europe's leading social satirists. It 
has already brought him yet another 
backhanded accolade from the Soviet 
government—rejection, which custom- 
arily means that the work is too good 
to be published. 


Blood of the Lamb 


THE ALTERATION 
by KINGSLEY AMIS 
210 pages. Viking. $7.95. 


Hubert Anvil, 10, is the best boy so- 
prano in Christendom. But he will be 
neither a boy nor a soprano much longer 

unless an alteration is performed on 
his anatomy. Church officials, including 
the Pope, decide that they and Hubert 
have no choice; such a talent must be 
preserved for the greater veneration and 
glory of God. Hubert, a devout and obe- 
dient lad, would nonetheless like to 
know what he will be missing from the 
manhood that is not to be his. “I know 
it's glorious to have God's favor,” says 
the potential castrato, “and I'm as grate- 
ful for it as I can be, but I can’t prevent 
myself from wishing it had taken an- 
other form.” 

Kingsley Amis’ twelfth novel is set 
in the now (1976) but hardly the here 
Amis has rejiggered the present accord- 
ing to a formula beloved by armchair 
historians and sore losers: What would 
have happened if? In the case of The Al- 
teration, the “if” is the Reformation: it 
did not happen. Instead, Martin Luther 
accepted a compromise with the Roman 
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THESE OLD BOTTLES go bait to th 
days when Jack Daniel oot them to observe 
special occasions. 


One was for winning the Gold Medal at the 
1904 World's Fair. And another, in 1896, on 
the 100th anniversary of Tennessee statehood. 
He even had his nephew make a special 
bottle for his favorite hotel, the Maxwell 
House, in Nashville. 

But when it came to 
whiskey, Mr. Jack insisted 
on charcoal mellowing 
every drop. He was too 
good a whiskey man 

to change that, no matter 
what the occasion. 
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What’s more, the 3107 does routine 
copying, is portable, has a document feeder 
and can copy from light originals or colored 
backgrounds. 

It’s also inexpensive. And works fast. 

So in a matter of seconds your 
mountain-size papers can be something they 
never were before. 
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NOVELIST KINGSLEY AMIS 
The Reformation never happened. 


Catholic Church and became Pope Ger- 
manian I. As a result, the world is es- 
sentially Catholic, with the massed fore- 
es of the “devilish Turk” held at bay in 
Constantinople and points south. A lone 
bastion of Christian heresy remains 

the Republic of New England, a 
broad land stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and peopled chiefly by fel- 
ons and savages 

Anyone can play this game, but to 
play it entertainingly requires Amis’ 
sure historical anchor and free-floating 
imagination. He sets young Hubert’'s 
struggle to stay unmutilated against a 
background of intriguing conjectures 
and sly jokes. Europe is ruled directly 
from the Vatican (Pope John XXIV is 
a stout-swilling Englishman given to re- 
minding his visitors that “we are the 
Holy Father”). Plague and cholera still 
ravage its citizens because ecclesiastical 
authorities have hamstrung medicine 
and banned science altogether. Jean- 
Paul Sartre is a French Jesuit. Children 
read books like Sr. Lemuel’s Travels and 
“a collection of Father Bond stories.” 
The entire canon of William Shake- 
speare was proscribed during his life- 
time and most of his plays burned as 
incitements to humanism. Hamilet is 
now attributed to Thomas Kyd. 

Much in this world, as Amis redraws 
it. seems charming. People still have 
time for long walks in the unspoiled 
countryside. The unpolluted air they 
breathe smells of “tallow-fat, bone- 
stock, horses and humanity.” Because 
secular art has never been officially 
sanctioned, Western masters from Blake 
to De Kooning have left a massive cat- 
alogue of inspired religious works. Yet 
Amis inserts frequent reminders that the 
price of such beauty and serenity is to- 
talitarianism. A rebellious priest who 
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tries to keep Hubert from the surgeon's 
knife is brutally murdered. 

The incident is jarring because the 
tone elsewhere is so consistently light 
and playful. Amis does not want to have 
it both ways; he wants it every way, and 
The Alteration flits quirkily between sat- 
ire, science fiction, boys’ adventure and 
travelogue. The result is what Nineteen 
Eighty-Four might have been like if 
Lewis Carroll had written it: not a clas- 
sic, certainly, but an oddity well worth 
an evening's attention Paul Gray 


Past Recaptured 


THE ATLAS OF EARLY MAN 

by JACQUETTA HAWKES 

255 pages. Illustrated. St. Martin’s Press. 
$15. 


Four thousand years ago, give or 
take an epoch, the Egyptians were busy 
constructing pyramids. What were the 
Chinese doing at the same time? Or the 
Greeks? What was transpiring in India? 
In the Americas? 

Historians have enough trouble with 
these questions. Laymen are usually be- 
wildered by synoptic accounts of dynas- 
ties and empires. For both professionals 
and the purely curious, Archaeologist 
Jacquetta Hawkes (The World of the 


The Year’s Best 


NONFICTION 


FRIENDLY FIRE by C.D.B. Bryan. An- 
gry, anguished lowa parents battle 
military bureaucracy to learn the 
truth about their soldier-son’s acci- 
dental death in Viet Nam. A very dif- 
ferent kind of war book. 


SIMPLE JUSTICE by Richard Kluger 
A dramatic and illuminating social, 
legal and political history of the most 
important law case of our time 


—Brown vy. Board of Education of 
Topeka, which resulted in the 1954 
Supreme Court decision outlawing 
racial segregation in public schools. 


SCOUNDREL TIME by Lillian Hell- 
man. After years of silence, the for- 
midable author vents her fury about 
her costly encounters with the Mc- 
Carthyism of the early °50s. 


WORLD OF OUR FATHERS by Irving 
Howe. The finest, most comprehen- 
sive book about the Jewish-Ameri- 
can experience ever written—or ever 
likely to be written 


THE WOMAN WARRIOR by Maxine 
Hong Kingston. A brilliant employ- 
ment of fictional techniques to de- 
scribe the cultural shocks of grow- 
ing up as a Chinese American in 
California. 


Past) now provides a brilliant series of 
answers—a chart of all the ancients 
whose past is our prologue. Along the 
way, she illuminates a great many con- 
temporary geopolitical attitudes. 

Hawkes’ genius lies in organization 
She divides the period between 35000 
B.C. and A.D. 500 into eight time steps 
Each is examined on a global basis and 
shows in well-chosen words. maps and 
pictures what was going on throughout 
the world in such critical areas as art, ar- 
chitecture and technology. 

The period from 3000 B.C. to 2000 
B.C., for example, shows the Egyptians 
to be eons ahead of their contempo- 
raries. The Chinese of the period dwelt 
in houses of mud and thatch, contem- 
porary Britons and Scandinavians lived 
like troglodytes in barrows, inhabitants 
of the Americas made do with skin 
tents, flimsy huts and caves. Techno- 
logically, the cultures of the Mediter- 
ranean and Middle East were even more 
advanced. Mesopotamians and the peo- 
ple of the Indus Valley could cast met- 
als to make tools and ornaments—and 
keep written records. Small wonder that 
even centuries later, the peoples of the 
Middle East looked askance at the West 
While their culture was flowering, Eu- 
rope and the Americas were still in 
the Stone Age Peter Stoler 


FICTION 


THE AUTUMN OF THE PATRIARCH /y 
Gabriel Garcia Marquéz. The author 
of the masterly One Hundred Years 
of Solitude (1970) imagines a mythic 
despot in a fictitious South American 
country and creates a Kafkaesque 
saga with a Latin beat 


1876 by Gore Vidal. A witty poi- 
son-pen card to the US. on its Bi- 
centennial, this travelogue through 
America in midpassage concentrates 
on the crimes, high and low, of rob- 
ber barons and burglar-politicians 


THE FAMILY ARSENAL by Paul The- 
roux. Shades of Joseph Conrad and 
Graham Greene hover about this tale 
of inept terrorists trying to play house 
in London. 


OCTOBER LIGHT by John Gardner 
In his best novel yet, the prolific 
Gardner sets a spoof of pulp fiction 
inside a philosophical monologue on 
good and evil—all touched off by 
the family squabbles of two cranky 
old Vermonters. 


SPEEDBOAT by Renata Adler. This 
sequence of polished vignettes ticks 
off a range of contemporary neuro- 
ses, especially those plaguing people 
in their 30s—the generation that was 
too young to cheer the System and 
too old to blow it up. 
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Baryshnikov’s New, Bold Nutcracker 


Mikhail Baryshnikov, one of the 
great dancers of the age—or any age. 
for that matter—made his debut as a 
choreographer last week. By no means 
has the 28-year-old Soviet artist hung 
up his dancing shoes. He merely added 
the duties of choreographer and direc- 
tor to those of performer, starring in all 
three roles when American Ballet The- 
ater’s new production of The Nutcracker 
opened at the Kennedy Center in Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Taking on the beloved Tchaikovsky 
classic as one’s initial choreographic 
venture is a bold act even for Barysh- 
nikov. The Nutcracker contains several 
problems. One challenge is to transform 
a children’s story, based loosely on an 
E.T.A. Hoffmann fairy tale, into palat- 
able adult fare. More complex still, a 
dramatic link must be fabricated to tie 
together two acts that are little more 
than kissing cousins. Act I recounts a 
Christmas episode in which an accident 
befalling a nutcracker, the favorite pres- 
ent of Clara Stahlbaum. triggers a 


dream. Toys come to life. A platoon of 


mice invades her parlor. The nutcracker 
turns into a prince who leads his young 
mistress On an imaginary journey to the 
Kingdom of Sweets. The second act is 
usually a froth of dazzling leaps, spins 
and exuberant folk-flavored dances 

Suppressed Eroticism. With a 
canny mix of showmanship and a keen 
instinct for his craft, Baryshnikov has 
devised solutions that infuse his Nur- 
cracker with logic as well as magic 
There is the traditional Christmas tree 
that grows onstage, a puppet show and 
a pretty pink and white sleigh to trans- 
port Clara and her prince. But there is 
no Sugar Plum Fairy and the cast is en- 
tirely adult. Clara, danced by Marianna 
Tcherkassky, hovers somewhere  be- 
tween child and woman. Her godfather 
Drosselmeyer, brilliantly portrayed by 
Alexander Minz, is both fatherly and 
aboil with suppressed eroticism. Barysh- 
nikov accents mystery and the paradox 
of the light and dark faces of the hu- 
man soul. Stage Designer Boris Aron 
son's huge painted panels and fantasy 
murals form a surreal backdrop for the 
enchanted events of the ballet 

Baryshnikov created his Nutcracke 
for Tcherkassky, 24, the ballerina whose 
A.B.T. debut last season in Giselle 
stirred much excitement. As Clara 
Tcherkassky danced with the dewy ra 
diance of a young Fonteyn. Well- 
matched physically and in spirit, Tcher- 
kassky and Baryshnikov are natural 
partners. Their approach to dance is one 
of elegance and simplicity. Both are ex- 
ceptionally musical and seem at times 
to dance on one breath 

With the exception of the Snow- 
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flakes’ waltz, borrowed from Vassily 
Vainonen’s Kirov production, Barysh- 
nikov completely restaged The Nut- 
cracker, His choreography is in a clas- 
sical mold, swift and precise. There are 
overhead lifts of every variety, and many 
florid codas. In spirit, Baryshnikov 
echoes New York City Ballet's Jerome 
Robbins. Fluent lyrical lines are buoyed 
up by the current of the music. Like 
Robbins, too, he sometimes descends 
into Broadway kitsch; a clash of cym- 
bals in the orchestra pit invariably sig- 
naled a showy lift onstage. The audi- 
ence adored it 

Kenneth Schermerhorn, on loan 
from the Milwaukee Symphony, con- 
ducted with vigor. Tempi were crisp and 
the orchestra sounded stronger than it 
has in many months. There was the usu- 
al plague of opening night snafus. A 
canned Snowflake chorus was off cue 
and off pitch. The tree grew fitfully; a 
toy cannon popped minutes too soon 
The corps de ballet was at its most rag- 
ged. A traffic jam of Snowflakes spoiled 
a lovely vision. Nowhere to be found 
were stretched feet, well-placed hands, 
turned elbows, meticulous dancing 
There is work to be done, images still 
to be crystallized, but Baryshnikov’s 
Nutcracker some day will be a chief glo- 
ry of A.B.T.’s repertory Joan Downs 


The Year’s Best 


CLASSICAL 


LISZT: TWELVE TRANSCENDENTAL ETUDES; 
HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY NO. 3; SPANISH RHAP- 
sopy (Melodiya/Columbia, 2 LPs) 
Lazar Berman, the latest superstar from 
Russia, in an electrifying display of pi- 


anistic fireworks 


HAYDN: QUARTETS, OP. 64, NO. 5 (“LARK”) 
AND OP. 76, NO. 2 (“QUINTEN”) (Cleveland 
Quartet; RCA). Two of the most subtle 
crisply per- 
from the pen of the man who 


and spirited string quartets 
formed 
virtually invented the form 


FRENCH OPERA ARIAS; FREDERICA VON 


stave (Columbia). The U.S.’s current op- 
eratic sweetheart gives a few lessons in 
what the French aria is all about 

WAGNER: DIE MEISTERSINGER (London, 5 
LPs). Sir Georg Solti and an eloquent 
cast—notably Britain's Norman Bailey 
as a wise and warm Sachs—present the 
finest recorded performance yet of this 
operatic masterpiece 

WORKS BY SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN, BER- 
LIOZ, TCHAIKOVSKY, DEBUSSY, RESPIGHI AND 
strauss (Philadelphia Orchestra, Arturo 
Toscanini conducting: RCA, 5 LPs) 








TCHERKASSKY & BARYSHNIKOV 


The first complete release of a series of 
recordings made in 1941-42 finds the 
conductor producing spacious, clear 
textured virtuoso performances 


POP 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER PARKER JR.: BIRD 
(Savoy, 2 LPs). Now's the Time, Ko Ko 
Billie's: Bounce—plus 27 more master 
takes make up the best of the fabled alto- 
saxophonist’s Savoy recordings 

LINDA RONSTADT: HASTEN DOWN THE 
wind (Asylum). Country pop’s top wom- 
an vocalist swings from primal blues to 
sunny Mexicali rock 

STEVIE WONDER: SONGS IN THE KEY OF LIFE 
(Tamla/ Motown, 2 LPs). A jamboree of 
songs, composed, sung, played and pro- 
duced by that one-man music company 
known as Stevie Wonder 

BOSTON (Epic). Heavy metal’s big 
bust-out band of the year. these five 
rockers from Beantown stir up a sonic 
maelstrom in a flashy fusion of acoustic 
and electronic sounds 

CHESTER & LESTER (RCA). A pair of 
good ole boys click in a cheerful studio 
jam as Les Paul's familiar slipping, slid- 
ing notes trace a delicate web around 
Chet Atkin’s crisp licks 
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The Woodstein of Koreagate 


Three times a week for the past doz- 
en years, Maxine Cheshire has spun out 
a column of capital chatter—Spiro Ag- 
new’s literary adventures, Elizabeth 
Taylor's offstage antics at the Kennedy 
Center, Muhammad Ali's hasty exit 
from a White House party—that the 
Washington Post and some 300 sub- 
scribing newspapers generally inter 
among the family pages. In 


MAXINE CHESHIRE IN HER POST OFFICE 
Follow the money. 


months, however, Cheshire’s byline has 
been strutting on the front page above 
scoops on the hottest continuing scandal 
of the year: alleged efforts by South Ko- 
rean agents to bribe U.S. Congressmen 

Actually, the Woodstein of Korea- 
gate is no stranger to Page One Last 
year Cheshire won a wall full of jour- 
nalism awards for her disclosures that 
Pat Nixon, Hubert Humphrey and less- 
er public figures had kept millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of gifts from foreign govern- 
ments, in violation of a 1966 statute. A 
few years earlier, Cheshire investigated 
the $1 million worth of antiques donat- 
ed by wealthy Americans to help Jac- 
queline Kennedy refurbish the White 
House: to Jackie's embarrassment. a 
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seven-article series listed the age. ori- 
gin, donor and occasionally dubious 
value of each piece. That prying brought 
a call from Jackie's husband to then Post 
Publisher Philip Graham. “Maxine 
Cheshire has reduced my wife to tears,” 
said the President. “Listen to her.” Sure 
enough, there in the background was the 
First Lady, sobbing audibly 

Cheshire’s sleuthing has brought her 
anguish of her own. After some less than 
flattering observations in print about 
Frank Sinatra’s cronies and his budding 
friendship with Spiro Agnew, Cheshire 
bumped into OI’ Blue Eyes on Inaugu- 
ration Night 1973. Sinatra loudly insult- 
ed her and stuffed a couple of one-dol- 
lar bills into her empty glass—a display 
that drove Cheshire to tears 

Maxine does not weep easily. Her 
soft auburn curls and sparkling blue eyes 
mask the mind of a prosecutor. She grew 
up in bloody Harlan County, Ky., the 
daughter of a union lawyer twice 
marked for assassination. Maxine’s 
mother shot three men she thought were 
after him. One afternoon Maxine 
walked into her home-town Harlan En- 
terprise and, as she recalls, “told them | 
knew everything that went on in the 
county, and they ought to hire me.” They 
did not. She was five years old 

When her father died in 1951. 
Cheshire dropped out of Union College 
in Barbourville, Ky., and became a re- 
porter for the Knoxville (Tenn.) News- 
Sentinel. Assigned to the police beat, she 
promptly solved a two-year-old murder 
Her husband Herb Cheshire, Knoxville 
U.P.I. bureau manager, was transferred 
to Washington in 1954, and Maxine 
landed a society-page job with the Post 
Says she: “They wanted a polite person 
with elbow-length white gloves who was 
socially presentable.” 

Cheshire long ago hung up her white 
gloves and now attends parties only re- 
luctantly, She does most of her report- 
ing over the phone—often from the 18th 
century bed in the seven-bedroom house 
she shares with her four children and 
Herb, now deputy bureau chief for Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Most daylight hours, how- 
ever, she can be found on the phone in 
her cluttered Post office where, except 
for a full-length sable coat occasionally 
flung over her shoulders (“I'm not ec- 
centric, I'm cold.”), she looks like any 
other harried, cynical cityside reporter 
She also thinks like one. Says she: “The 
question in this town is, ‘Where does the 
money come from?” When somebody 
starts throwing money around, you start 
wondering who's paying for it all.” 

That sort of curiosity led Cheshire 
to start bird-dogging Korean “Business- 
man” Tongsun Park in 1970, shortly 
after he earned a reputation as a lavish 





partygiver. Cheshire scored her first 
scoop on the Korean scandal early in 
1975 after talking to a woman relative 
of Park’s. She told Maxine she had fled 
his house in terror after learning that 
Park worked for the Korean Central In- 
telligence Agency. Since then, Cheshire 
has also been first to report that Suzi 
Thomson, a South Korean divorcee on 
the payroll of former House Speaker 
Carl Albert, was helping the KCIA in its 
dealings with Congressmen 

In all. Cheshire has written some 
two dozen Korea money stories, and has 
temporarily suspended her column to do 
more. “It's really her energy and per- 
sistence that kept the story going.” says 
Scott Armstrong, one of five Post report- 
ers now working on Koreagate. “Max 
doesn't give up when she gets into some- 
thing.” Cheshire would be the first to 
agree. Says she: “Some women are in- 
terested in needlepoint. I'm interested 
in organized crime.” 


Sullivan’s Angell 


For 42 yules New Yorker Writer 
Frank Sullivan saluted friends and ce- 
lebrities in a full-page poem, nutmegged 
with his gentle wit and redolent rhymes 
The poem failed to appear last year; the 
sage of Saratoga Springs was too ill to 
write it. Then, last winter, Sullivan died 
at the age of 83. But this week’s New 
Yorker does not leave the “season all 
unbarded and countless friends un- 
Christmas-carded.” The humorist’s for- 
mer editor, noted Parodist Roger An- 
gell, 56. has raised a toast in the mas- 
ter’s distinctive style 

Determined that Sullivan's name- 
dropping needlepoint should go on, An- 
gell combed the year’s headlines for wor- 
thy toastees. borrowed (like Sullivan) a 
few names from friends and wove them 
into Sullivanian tetrameter. Angell—a 
short-story writer, bestselling baseball 
author (The Summer Game) and step- 
son of E.B. White—aims good cheer at 
“Helmut Schmidt, Kenneth Tynan/ And 
the Rev. Rep. (D., Mass.) Robert Drinan,’ 


and offers “A puppy each for Stacy 
Keach/ And Marvellous Nadia Coma- 
neci.”” He exhorts: “Come, Willie Mor- 


ris! Come, Maury Wills/ Make with the 
tonsils for Beverly Sills,” and wishes that 
‘the new year lay good Karma/ On ow 
White House-tenant farmer 
Angell eschews, with unjustifiable 
modesty, comparison with the métier’s 
creator, whom he salutes in a touching 
envoi: “Farewell, upstate harp of Tara! 
Vale. Frank, sweet bird of Sara- 
toga New Yorker Editor William 
Shawn, however, is pleased. “If Frank 
Sullivan knew about it, he would be 
pleased too,” says Shawn. Or as Angell 
concludes, and Sullivan would have 
Peace on each land beneath the sun 
Good friends, God bless us, every one 
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SHERATON IS 
A WORLD OF SHOWPLACES 


Sheraton-Waikiki. 


Right on Waikiki Beach. One of 
five great Sheraton hotels in Waikiki. 








There's a Sheraton in Waikiki that’s your kind 
of hotel. It might be the big, new Sheraton-Waikiki. 
Glamorous restaurants, dozens of exciting shops, big- 
name entertainment, a discotheque, and more oceanfront 
rooms than any other hotel in Hawaii (rooms run from 
$33-$54* a night, for two). Imagine the view from your 
balcony! Bask in the sun, or look for excitement — and 
find it — at the Sheraton-Waikiki. 

The Sheraton-Waikiki might be right for you. Or 
you might pick the traditional elegance of the Royal 
Hawaiian. . . the lively informality of the Surfrider . . . 
the central location and good value of the Princess 
Kaiulani. . . the nostalgic South Seas charm of the 
Moana. Pick any of these Sheraton hotels, play, dine, 
and charge at all of them. Ask your Travel Agent. He 
knows us. And you. He knows there’s a Sheraton in 
Waikiki that’s right for you. 


Or call us, toll free 800-325-3535. 





Superb dining 30 stories above Waikiki, spectacular beaches, 
exciting nightlife, all at the Sheraton-Waikiki. 





Waikiki Beach 


Sheraton Hotels in Hawaii 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 
P.O. BOX 8559, HONOLULU, HAWAII = 808/922-4422 





Introducing Fact Menthol. 
The low gas, low ‘tar’ 


You might not know it, but cigarette smoke is 
mostly gas—many different kinds. Not just ‘tar’ 
and nicotine. 
And, despite what we tobacco people think, 
some critics of smoking say it’s just as important to 
cut down on some of the gases as ———=o 
it is to lower ‘tar’ and nicotine. 
No ordinary menthol 
cigarette does both. But Fact does. 
Fact is the first menthol 
cigarette with the revolutionary 
Purite filter. And Fact reduces 
gas concentrations while it 
reduces ‘tar’ and nicotine. Whe cio Sek whbchan Slanseies 
Read the pack. It tells how [7 With Purite granules. 
you get the first low gas, low ‘tar’ ee one eee 
smoke with good, menthol taste. ‘Phat means it reduces specific 


And that’s not fiction. gases in smoke that taste bad. 
That’s a Fact | Without removing the elements 
atS a Fact, that taste good. 

So, for the first time, you get 
low gas, low “tar,” and satisfying 
taste in a menthol cigarette. 

Fact: The low gas, low “tar.” 


Available in regular and menthol. 


Fact Menthol: The low gas, low ‘tar’ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





